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CAPT. R. L. MILLER. 





N the month of April, 1869, I left 
Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University), at Lex- 

ington, Va., where I had been a student 
under Gen. Robert E. Lee since Septem- 
ber, 1865, for my home in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. I left three months before the 


a bed 


close of the session on account of a 
graveyard cough I had contracted a few 
months before from breaking through the 
ice while skating on North River. My 
father decided that it would be the proper 
thing to send me south to rough it in the 
open air for a year or two, and selected 
Texas and a cowboy life as an existence 
just suited to my case. I was at once 
hurried off to New Orleans via Saint 
Louis; thence to Austin, Texas. 

I was 19 years of age, six feet tall, a 
good shot and horseman, and, with the 
exception of my cough, as sound as a 
silver dollar. At the early age of 14 (as 
mentioned in the June issue) I had 
served for over a year in the Confederate 
Army and knew fairly well how to look 
out for myself. With letters of intro- 
duction from prominent Virginians to 
the military Governor of the State, 
Davis, I set out on May 1—going to 
St. Louis by rail and from there to New 
Orleans by boat. The City of Alton, I 
remember, was her name. She was com- 
manded by her owner, who at one time 
lived in Texas, and, as I seemed to have 
impressed him favorably (I sat near him 
at the dining table during our seven days 
trip to New Orleans), he gave me much 
valuable advice as to what. I would need 
in the way of accoutrements for the life 
I proposed to lead. I had purchased a 
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Sharp’s sporting rifle, octagon barrel, 
while in St. Louis—a gun of large 
calibre, weighing 12 lbs. and throwing a 
bullet over a mile, and with a recoil (till 
I got the hang of it) like the kick of a 
mule. I remember, when we stopped to 
take on wood for firing the boilers at a 
landing down the river, the Captain 
asked me to bring my gun on deck, that 
he might test its shooting qualities. A 
kingfisher was perched on a tree nearby. 
I slipped in a cartridge and handed the 
Captain my rifle. At the crack of the 
gun, the bird dissolved into a cloud of 
feathers and the Captain was slammed 
back against the side of the cabin with 
a Bang! The old fellow was true grit, 
though, as his only remark was to the 
effect that it was his fault, as he had not 
held the stock close and tight to his 
shoulder. 

When I reached New Orleans I bought 
a recoil pad and took my gun to Lake 
Pontchartrain, about eight miles from the 
city. After a little practice, I soon 
learned to handle it without discomfort. 
From one of the wharves from which 
pleasure boats are hired I made my first 
shot at a line of stakes that the French- 
man in charge told me were a measured 
mile from shore. I had expected to see 
the splash of the bullet in the water. I 
had elevated the sight to its highest 
point. At the flash of the gun, I saw a 
small sail-boat slip through the piles in 
the direct line of my fire, but as it came 
on steadily I felt no uneasiness. I then 
fired several shots off to the right of 
the boat but at a safe distance as she 
came in on a brisk breeze. When it got 
within a hundred yards of the wharf, we 
saw a dumpy little man in her acting as 
if he were a raving maniac; but as his 
language was French, I could not under- 
stand what he was saying, but could 
easily see that he was angry clear 
through. The Frenchman who was 
standing near me told me he was giving 
me Hail Columbia, was threatening to 
kill me as soon as he landed, etc., etc. It 
seems the bullet from my first shot had 
struck the water a few feet in front of 
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his boat, had ricocheted, and gone clean 
through the thin planking—only missing 
him by a very slight margin. As soon 
as the half-crazed chap struck the wharf, 
he made a rush at me and a grab for 
the gun. I had some difficulty in keeping 
him off till my Frenchman of the wharf 
could explain that it was purely an acci- 
dent. My offer to pay for the slight 
damage was spurned with contempt. 
But after many apologies and an invi- 
tation from me to go to a wine room in 
the vicinity, my excitable little friend (I 
went out with him in his boat fishing and 
sailing several times during my week’s 
stay in New Orleans, and we really be- 
came very good friends) promptly 
agreed and brought with him from his 
boat a dozen live croakers he had caught. 
These were cooked at the restaurant 
connected with the wine room as only a 
French fisherman can cook, he going 
into the kitchen to superintend the job. 
After an hour’s eating and drinking, 
principally the latter, I had no better 
friend on earth just at that time than the 
fat little man who had hungered for my 
blood an hour or two before. 

The next morning the Captain of the 
steamboat called at the St. Charles Hotel, 
where I was stopping, and took me to a 
gunsmith, a friend of his in Canal Street, 
where I purchased two Army Colt six- 
shooters. These pistols did me much 
good service during my three years 
roaming in Texas. They were single- 
action hammer guns, cap and ball, as at 
that time the hammerless double-action 
pistol using metal cartridges had not 
been invented. To make them tempo- 
rary double-action, we would tie the 
trigger to the back of the trigger guard 
and in a close fight fan the hammer with 
our right hand and empty all six cylin- 
der barrels in ten seconds. 

At the end of a week’s stay I left* for 
Austin, Texas. On arriving there I 
stopped at the Avenue Hotel. During 
the day I had occasion to ask the hotel 
clerk where I could get a Mexican sad- 
dle, bridle, and the best ammunition. To 
my surprise, I was informed that under 
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a recent order of Governor Davis, no one 
was allowed to carry a revolver even in 
his baggage within the town limits, with- 
out a special permit. I at once called on 
the Adjutant General for the permit and 
fortunately met Governor Davis in his 
office. I took this occasion to present my 
letters of introduction and met with a 
very pleasant reception. I told the 
Governor that I desired to rough it for 
a year or two, and asked him if he could 
give me a place of some sort in one of 
the four Companies of State troops which 
had just been mustered into the State’s 
service, being modeled after the old 
Texas Rangers, for service principally 
along the Rio Grande. I was told that 
all of the officers had been selected, but 
after some talk and several suggestions 
it was at last decided I should be given 
a Lieutenant’s commission. The office 
to carry no salary or emoluments other 
than my rations and horse feed, and I 
became, as it were, a sort of supernu- 
merary—fighting, ranking, bunking, and 
eating with the officers; but as men and 
officers treated each other as almost on 
the same level, there was little except 
the insignia of rank to distinguish the 
private non coms and commissioned offi- 
cers from each other. The Company to 
which I was assigned had left Austin 
about ten days before my arrival. I spent 
the next few days in looking for a horse 
and buying horse, furniture, camp kit, 
etc. I secured a tall iron-grey well built 
gelding—paying one hundred and sixty 
dollars gold for him—and was soon on 
my way to Uvalde County, where my 
Company was last heard from. 

On the morning of the day I left 
Austin, a few miles out from town, I 
put up a mule-eared rabbit—the long- 
legged jackass Bunny of the prairies. 
This, I thought, will show the endurance 
and speed of my horse. So, with quirt 
and spur, I put my horse at top speed in 
Mule Ear’s wake. At first the grey 
streak in front gained, but in five min- 
utes I saw I was holding my own; in 
another five minutes or so I was slowly 
gaining. We had gone probably three 


miles at a killing pace, when the game 
entered a small grove of mesquite bushes 
and small trees but so sparsely grown 
up that I could see through to open 
ground on the other side. I pulled down 
to a lope, and, on coming out on the 
opposite side, saw Br’er Rabbit enter a 
shallow gully. I rode up to the edge and 
found he had squatted in a bunch of 
grass about 20 steps away. I pulled out 
one of my pistols, fired, and was almost 
unhorsed by the sudden pivotal whirl of 
my animal and his desperate attempt to 
bolt with me. This dread of fire-arms 
on his part was the cause of much trouble 
to me for months, before I could break 
him of being so gun-shy, and got me into 
several very disagreeable snaps. This 
little experience showed me that my 
horse had great speed and endurance and 
that my pistols were accurate. I re- 
trieved my game and found that my 
bullet had passed through the body just 
where I had aimed. 

I made over forty miles that day. One 
hour, at noon, I spent in resting and 
eating my lunch, arriving at a ranch 
house about sunset. The next three days 
I was in the saddle from dawn till dark— 
resting wherever night found me—and 
finally reached the camp of my Company 
in the lower edge of Uvalde County, only 
to learn from a camp of cowboys that 
Captain MacN. with the entire Company 
had the day before gone in pursuit of a 
band of Mexicans who had driven a 
bunch of cattle belonging to Mr. King 
(the biggest cattle owner in that section, 
if not in the entire State) off towards the 
Rio Grande. I learned they were trailing 
them through Maverick County, hoping 
to overtake them before they reached the 
Rio Grande. The next morning I was 
away at daylight, riding until dark, with 
only a few minutes rest at noon. I 
camped alone that night in a smail motte 
of live-oaks. The grass was good; so, 
picketing my horse, I was soon asleep, 
although the coyotes were singing their 
jumbled ear-piercing notes only a hun- 
dred yards away. I was up and in the 
saddle as soon as it was light enough to 
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see, and in an hour, just before the sun 
rose over the prairies, I saw the river 
glimmering a mile or more away. Just 
before reaching it, I came across a well 
defined trail showing on each side by the 
footmarks that a herd of cattle had re- 
cently passed—the hoof prints pointing 
up-stream. Heading my horse in the 
same direction, I put him into an easy 
lope, which was a favorite and untiring 
gait of his, and as I swung around a 
bend of the stream (said to be thé crook- 
edest river in the world) came suddenly 
in sight of a cluster of seven dead Mexi- 
cans, swinging from the branches of a 
large sycamore tree which overshadowed 
the trail. I pulled up so very suddenly 
as to almost cause my horse to fall back- 
wards, and gazed in horror at the ter- 
ribly distorted features, bulging eyes, and 
lolling tongues of the seven bodies as 
they slowly turned around in the light 
breeze. Just how long I stood gazing, I 
don’t know, when I was brought to my- 
self by a drawling voice coming from 
the banks of the river, some fifty steps 
to my left, saying: “ Well, stranger, 
what do you think of that kind of fruit? 
You look as though you never saw any 
of it growing before.” And a typical 
cowboy, all spurs, chaps and hat and 
smoking a shuck cigarette, walked over 
to me, leading a pinto pony* on which 
was one of the handsomest Mexican sad- 
dles I had ever seen up to that time. 
It was heavily mounted with silver 
wherever it could be put on. The flat 
pommel, the size of a dinner plate, had 
a silver band an inch wide around it. 
The bridle was decorated in keeping with 
the saddle, at the side of which hung a 
silver mounted Winchester. A_ single 
six-shooter, ivory handled, hung low on 
the man’s hip. I took all of this in at a 
glance. I promptly replied to his query, 
saying: “Why, no. I never saw any- 
thing like,this before. We have no trees 
where I came from that bear any such 


fruit as this that hangs here.” 


* A pony colored white and red or white and 
black — sometimes called piebald. Pinto—a 
contraction of the Spanish pintado (painted). 
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“Where are you from?” he asked. 

“A week ago from Austin. A month 
ago from my home in Virginia, and I'm 
now trying to find Capt. MacN.’s Com- 
pany, of which I am a member.” 

“Well, you are in luck, Virginia!” 
he replied. “Capt. Mac is up the river 
about a mile or so. I am on my way 
there myself. We will jog along to- 
gether. I am in charge of a herd of 
stock which is rounded .up and held by 
some of my men close to Capt. Mac’s 
camp.” 

I learned from my new acquaintance 
that the cattle had been run off several 
nights before and was the bunch that the 
Rangers had been after; but that he with 
ten cowboys under him had gotten ahead 
of the Rangers, had caught up with the 
herd that had been dropped by the Mexi- 
cans when they found they were so close- 
ly pressed and that the Mexicans had 
tried to get across the river. There being 
no ford where they struck the stream, 
they had attempted to reach the main 
channel through a. quick-sand bog that 
bordered it for several miles up and down 
the stream. Their fagged-out ponies 
were unable to flounder through, and the 
cowboys, coming up to the bank just at 
that time, emptied half from their saddles 
with their Winchesters. The others sur- 
rendered. With the help of some drift- 
wood which they found along the bank, 
the cowboys corduroyed a path to the 
Mexicans and got them ashore. The 
horses nearest the bank they got out 
with ropes; those farthest out and up to 
their bellies in mud they had to shoot. 
“We gave the Greasers a fair trial,” my 
guide remarked, in concluding his story. 
“And it isn’t necessary to tell what the 
verdict was, after seeing the fruit on that 
sycamore.” 

We rode into camp. I reported to my 
Captain and was given a hearty recep- 
tion, when it was learned I was only a 
supernumerary with no rank that would 
interfere with any one else’s future pro- 
motion. We broke camp that evening to 
ride until midnight, as the moon was 
shining till that hour, making it easv to 



































see our way and enabling us to travel 
much more comfortably than under a hot 
June sun. We reached the old camp in 
Uvalde County the following day. We 
left our cowboy friends driving their 
stock slowly back to their home range 
at the average rate of 12 to 14 miles a 
day. 

On reaching our original camp, we 
found the Sheriff of Travis County and 
one of his deputies awaiting us with in- 
structions from the Governor to aid him 
in the capture of a band of highwaymen 
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who had robbed the stage from San An- 
tonio to Austin three times in one week 
and who were known to be in hiding in 
the rough timbered part of Brown Coun- 
ty, near the head of Jim Ned Bayou 
(now called Pecan Bayou)—a sluggish 
stream which runs near the little cluster 
of three or four houses called Brown- 
wood, the county seat. In the next issue 
of Sports AFIELD I shall give an ac- 
count of the fight with and capture of 
the Taylor gang of highway robbers. 
(To be Continued.) 


LOS CAMINOS CUBIERTOS OF COLORADO. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


HE Camino Real is the royal 
road along which the cou- 
pon-cutters of all na- 
tions speed in palatial cars 
or automobiles, regardless 
of the cost. They look 
upon wonderful and beau- 

tiful sights—the Royal Gorge, Mar- 

shall Pass, the Georgetown Loop — 
they wind through the Black Cafion of 
the Gunnison and climb the Divide upon 
the Moffat Road; they look from the 
cloud-wreathed heights of the Cripple 

Creek lines or glide for fifty miles in a 

straight course through the great San 

Luis Valley. They reach all the places 

that are known to those who study the 

folders and advertising matter of the 
various railroads, and perhaps see what 
is best for them to see in the few hours 
or days spent within the borders of the 

Centennial State. 

But after one has traveled the Camino 
Real he will think of the Caminos 
Cubiertos, that lead away from the 
rumble of commerce and travel into the 
by-places of a vast dominion by the 
tourist unexplored. From Mt. Manitou 
or the summit of Pike’s Peak he will 
look out upon endless reaches of 
prairie, fading away in the east like a 
tawny sea; or from the Corona crest, 





upon never-ending ranges of the Pa- 
cific Slope whose waters trickle at his 
feet from the slowly melting banks of 
winter snows. Perhaps the. sight will 
lead him to go into the far places be- 
fore him, where the whistle of the loco- 
motive is yet unheard, and there is never 
a newspaper less than two days old. 

I have been into so many of these out- 
of-the-way places that a collection of pic- 
tures was the sure result of the Kodak 
habit. Not all of my own taking, but 
many obtained in pleasant exchanges 
with newly made acquaintances and 
gifts from hospitable dwellers in the si- 
lent places of the mountains and the 
plains. Some of these I have selected, 
with the hope that they may be of in- 
terest to the readers who will never be 
likely to follow my trail with the cam- 
era, or know these sights of the Covert 
Ways. We will take them at random 
from those that have been most prized 
in the collection. 


A WINTER HOMESTEAD. 


Here is a scene upon the prairie, a 
few miles south of Julesburg, the wires 
of the fence along the road showing in 
the foreground. A bleak and wintry 
scene, telling its own story of privations 
and the hope that sustains the home- 
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steader with promises of summer show- 
ers and crops of corn and cane, potatoes 
or grain. Four years of plenty came of 
late to the Dry Farmer in Eastern Colo- 
rado, and many were well repaid for 
their toil and their patience. Last year 
was not the same, and many a place like 
our picture has been left for the coyote 
to howl about and to harbor homeless 
rattlers and cottontails. The mounds 
shown in the view are piles of straw 
from the first crop raised, and we know 
that the settler has something in the way 
of grain to carry him through the winter 
months. 

Many of the homesteaders have the 
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ton branch between Sterling and Chey- 
enne, called the High Line. The water 
in this scene comes from a spring—an 
unusual occurrence on the prairie; it is 
probably to be traced to a reservoir two 
or three miles away on Crow Creek, one 
of the Colorado streams that only flow 
in the.rainy season or when supplied 
with melted snow. The maps of Colo- 
rado show, all over the eastern portion, 
innumerable streams which are dry as 
the highway most of the time; after a 
storm they are sometimes raging tor- 
rents, such as swept a train from the 
tracks of a road at Eden and drowned 
more than a hundred people. The men 
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ON THE PRAIRIE, WEST OF GROVER. 





means to buy a few cattle. Without 
cattle it is difficult work to become rich 
on prairie lands. In the spring, and 
even into July, the prairie is often a 
vivid green, and the grass is rich and 
sweet. Later, there is a scanty crop of 
grass or wild hay that can be cut, and 
if the farmer is content with the slow 
reward of his mowing, he can gather 
enough to feed a goodly bunch of cattle 
through the winter. Wild hay is highly 
prized, and as much as a dollar per acre 
is sometimes paid for the lease of dry 
State land where it grows. 

The second picture is on the prairie 
west of Grover, a town on the Burling- 


in the buggy are land-seekers from Iowa, 
who probably are now hailing from 
Grover, Colorado. 

Again upon the prairie we see a part 
of a bunch of cattle coming into Sterling, 
to be sold for lack of feed. In some 
parts of the State nearly all the cattle 
had to be shipped out in the fall of 1908, 
and in many parts sheep have since taken 
their place. 


Tue Mesa De Mayo. 


Fifty or sixty miles south and east 
from Trinidad, near the New Mexico 
line and in sight from Oklahoma, rise’ 
the Mesa de Mayo. Its pleasant Spanish 




















pronunciation commemorates the name 
of Billy Meyer, a cattle man of Colo- 
rado, who at one time ran his herds over 
the territory mentioned. The Mesa 
Mayo, as it is usually called, is about 
700 feet above the prairie, rising in sheer 
steeps from the plains, and sheltering in 
the rincones upon its sides considerable 
growth of pine timber, now under con- 
trol of the Federal authorities. Upon the 
northwest flank begin the Chaquaqua and 
one or two other creeks, which are dry 
runs (gradually deepening into cafions 
farther on), until the time of heavy rains 
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stone house shown in our picture. This 
house stands upon the edge of the bed of 
the creek, and in times of flood some- 
times overlooks a turbid torrent of muddy 
water fifty yards wide and fathoms deep. 
In any direction these cafions will inter- 
rupt the progress of the traveler, and 
when he comes to the Las Animas he 
may have many miles to go before a trail, 
leading down and up the other side, will 
enable him to cross the river. 

The stone house is the headquarters of 
the Mesa de Mayo Cattle Company, where 
the hospitality of Superintendent Sherrer 











THE STONE HOUSE ON CHAQUAQUA CREEK. 








MESA DE MAYO. 





or melting snows, when they sweep away 
everything that happens to be in the way 
of their floods. The course of the Cha- 
quawk (as it is locally named) is across 
the flat prairie to the Las Animas River. 
Looking over the prairie, no one suspects 
the existence of its wide cafion until peer- 
ing over its edge; this and similar cafions 
are the eastern counterparts of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, beyond the 
range, but in no way rivalling the latter 
in depth or width. The Chaquaqua has 


burrowed out the plain for a quarter of 
a mile in width a few miles below the 


and his amiable wife makes a home for 
the visitor in the waste places of the 
plains ; for in the winter, when the winds 
how] across the wide expanse, laden with 
dust or flurrying snow, or when they are 
white with the wintry mantle that sends 
the hungry cattle home for food, the 
plains are desert-like and lonelier than 
any other places in the world. 

I was sitting in a Trinidad hotel with 
Mr. Sherrer, waiting for a Denver train, 
when a short, stout man, with a Win- 
chester, came up to shake hands with 
him. His name was Louis Kruger, for 
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30 years, more or less, a deputy sheriff 
in Las Animas County or thereabouts. 
A fearless man, full of energy and endur- 
ance, he has been the terror of the out- 
law element that has always infested the 
cattle regions. In some way we drew 
from him the story of the murder at the 
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For three days they endured the cold 
and hunger of such a wandering, until 
two men came upon them at last. The 
murderer was armed with a rifle, and 
shielded himself by keeping behind the 
girl, whose feet were already bleeding 
and bare, her shoes being worn out from 














TWILIGHT IN THE VALLEY OF THE PLATTE. 





foot of the eastern slope of the Mesa de 
Mayo in the fall of 1908, when one Juan 
Martinez killed the grandparents of his 
querida or sweetheart, who had turned 
him away, and obliged the girl to go 
with him into the wild parts of the Mesa. 


ceaseless tramping at the ruffian’s com- 
mand. The next morning, having found 
Kruger, the men went with him to the 
same place on top of the Mesa, where 
the man and girl were seen amongst the 
timber. As they rode closer, they dis- 
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appeared. Presently a shot was heard, 
and the outlaw came again into plain 
sight, standing at the very edge of a pre- 
cipitous slope. As to what happened 
afterwards, Kruger left it to our imagina- 
tion; but, in answer to the question as 
to what the Coroner reported upon the 
case, he said that it seemed to be a choice 
between the Coroner and the coyotes, 
and he thought the coyotes won. As the 


the rosy light of the setting sun, like the 
battlements of a Promised Land., There 
the Indian sent his smoke signals aloft, 
and from its heights made raids upon the 
pioneering whites, and today a few out- 
laws haunt its flanks and steal and brand 
other men’s cattle. 


ALONG THE SouTH PLATTE RIVER. 


The scene changes when the traveler, 








IN THE SAN JUAN RANGE.—-POUGHKEEPSIE GULCH 


IN SPRINGTIME. 





man is one of the surest of marksmen, 
there is little doubt as to the last act of 
the drama. The girl had been killed by 
Martinez when the shot was heard in 
the timber. The Mesa de Mayo is not 
a pleasant place for the tenderfoot or 
even for the cattleman who crosses the 
rustler’s trail too close upon his steps, 
but it rises from the plain tinted with 


weary of the sagebrush and heat of the 
plains, looks across the Valley of the 
Platte. It is a wide and shallow stream 
when drained by the ditches of the irri- 
gation companies. When the spring 
fioods come down, or after a great rain, 
it rolls upon its way with a stately tide. 
In the eastern part of the State it is 
crossed by many bridges over a half-mile 
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long, under which but a scanty stream 
of water flows. Sometimes it sweeps 
them away, as if to assert its power, in 
spite of the diversion of its waters across 
the hills and fields near the range. 

We give what is called a moonlight 
scene or one at the falling of night. 
Upon the shallow stretches and in shady 
pools the wild fowl love to rest, and here 
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were no cottonwoods close to the stream 
and the willows were smaller and scantier 
than today. For in primal days the 
beavers trimmed and slashed the timber 
or the shrubs that would have become 
timber. Away from the river there were, 
and are yet, great cottonwoods, like those 
in the bunch below Orchard—formerly 
known by the plainsmen as Frémont’s 

















THE EAGLE’S PERCH ON THE BATTLEMENTS OF LONG'S PEAK. 





and there the beaver leaves his marks. 
The willows and the cottonwoods grow 
thickly upon the low banks, and beyond 
them in their season are fragrant tangles 
of wild rose, in which the cottontails live 
and find escape from their enemies. 
When the first of the pioneers came in 
sight of this river, they saw a wide flow 
of water between barren shores. There 


Orchard, and where he made his camp. 
Sometimes a daringly patient adventurer 
floats and drags his punt from Denver to 
the Missouri, but seldom, if ever, tries the 
trip again. 


POUGHKEEPSIE GULCH. 


It is a far cry from Julesburg to the 
heart of the San Juan Range, but both 

















are within the borders of the State. We 
have given one of the most impressive of 
mountain views, full of the majesty of a 
silence primeval and unbroken except by 
the feeble voices of human beings or the 
eagle’s scream. In this picture are three 
men, mounted, with two pack horses. 
They appear as specks at the foot of the 
scene, nearly in the middle foreground, 
and their insignificance tells the story of 
the grandeur and height of the peak be- 
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and forth, distinguished by the snow that 
still remains along its course. 


An Eacte’s Percy. 


As we look upon this picture of a point 
of rock upon a slope of Long’s Peak, how 
Tennyson’s lines come into the memory: 


‘The great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God.’’ 


Above creeds and policies, higher than 














ON OUR WAY TO THE SOUTH FORK OF THE RIO GRANDE.—Mr. Allen 
Sitting in Rear of Wagon. 





fore them. The time is the springtime, 
when the miner seeks for wealth at the 
first opportunity; the snows of winter 
have partly melted, but some will remain 
until another winter begins. On the face 
of the peak may be traced the trail lead- 
ing over the divide— perhaps to some 
miner’s claim or a mine from which the 
ore is carried by the patient burro to 
the nearest railway point. It winds back 





the ambitions of men—above the storm 
that works destruction upon the frail 
structures of a transient race—the eagle’s 
perch, like a fierce gargoyle of a feudal 
battlement, seems to grin defiance to the 
elements, disdain for the passing show of 
earth. A hundred miles away, the head- 
light of a locomotive flashes its electric 
ray across the plain, a feeble brother of 
the galaxy of stars that light the silent 
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sky. For a man afraid to think, no place 
is this. 

Do you like these pictures of the 
Caminos Cubiertos? If not, you should 
see them with your own eyes. Stand 
upon the eagle’s perch and look a hun- 
dred miles across the plains of the 
Mother State. Beneath your gaze arise 
the Arkansas, the Rio Grande, the Colo- 
rado, and the Platte. A thousand miles 
away, or perhaps two thousand, the foun- 
tains of the range pour their waters into 
the Oceans or the Gulf. In fancy you 
may see the prairie schooners of fifty 
years ago slowly trending west, watched 
by the savage and the wolf. The pages 
of history lie before you, and only a 
far-off blur or glint of light, a cloud of 
trailing smoke, or the green of the irri- 
gated fields, tell of the work that men 
have done. 

Or drive across the prairie lands that 
lie east of Sterling, Akron, or north and 
east of the Mesa de Mayo, looking 
toward the dim, far gleam of the Great 
Divide. The sand turtle shuffles along 
his dusty way, as unsupplied with water 
as the millions of prairie-dogs that watch 
the traveler; the plover runs from the 
wayside among the sage or the gramma 
grass, with her little brood of imitation 
turkeys; the rattler, or it may be a 
cicada, startles you with its rasping 
sound. About you is the battlefield of 
Progress, where the buffalo was the com- 
mon prey of the opposing forces. In 
June the great winter desert is become a 
wide expanse of luscious grass—green 
as the lawn of a millionaire. Cattle graze 
where the buffalo grew fat, but the buf- 
falo forsook the north with the coming 
of the snow, while the cattle starve 
sometimes or freeze. 

You may drive south from Wray to the 
Republican, and there you will come upon 
Beecher’s Island, where for the first time 
the Indian met the repeating rifle. Take 
the long stretch eastwards from Trin- 
chera, close to the New Mexico line. Off 
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to the south you will see a few mounds 
of earth—weed grown. The maps of 
1894 tell you that here was Indianapo- 
lis—a municipality with a general store, 
saloon, post office, church, a preacher, 
and everything else that makes a settle- 
ment. When the Denver, Ft. Worth & 
Gulf surveyors wished to run through 
the town, they were put against exac- 
tions ‘that showed much civic pride and 
optimism. The road went another way 


and the town blew off into the unknown, ° 


as year by year the dry farming pro- 
duced its crop of starvation. Since then 
dry farming has become more of a 
science, but on the same map of 1894 
(Nell’s Map of Colorado) are other 
towns that also went up in dust, leaving 
here and there a lonely grave—Boston, 
Minneapolis, Troy, Springfield, Atlanta. 
All are on the map. Of some of them a 
remnant may be left; of most of them, 
a mound or so, or the Potter’s Field. 
**So fleet the works of men 
Back to the dust again. 
Ancient and holy things 

Fade like a dream.’’ 

The last picture is of a party about to 
try one of the Caminos Cubiertos—the 
road that leads up the South Fork of 
the Rio Grande. It is a Tejon wagon 
that I am sitting on, without springs, 
and with a Mexican charioteer who 
would have made a good Ben Hur. It 
was tough sledding, even with cushions 
of burlap and gunnysacks; but we went 
where the wild roses and the Mariposa 
lilies had not been picked, and in Beaver 
Creek we found the trout that had not 
been scared to death. We learned that 
the mosquitos, ravenous as fiends along 
the Rio Grande, disappeared.a couple of 
miles up the Fork. Four miles from the 
main river not one was seen all day. 
If you can take the covert ways in an 
auto or a spring wagon, perhaps they 
will be more enjoyed. But even on foot, 
or in any other manner whatever, they 
will repay you ten-fold for your trouble. 
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CAMPING ALONG THE FLORIDA WEST COAST. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


'T was a party of four 
that were camped 
upon the lagoon side 
of a West Florida 
key, early in February 
several years ago. A 
shanty of palmetto 
thatch kept off the 
sun and rain, while 
serviceable bars of 
strong sand - fly net- 
ting warded away the 
mosquitos and other 
pests by night. 

Capt. Bunk Stovall 
(master of the coast- 
ing sloop Wakulla, 
riding at anchor close 
by) might be termed 
the leader in com- 
mand. Most of us 
were rather green, but what Bunk did 
not know about turtling, fishing, egg- 
hunting and ‘gator hunting might, in his 
own picturesque language, be put in your 
pipe without raising a whiff of smoke. 

The west side of the Peninsula, though 
not so widely exploited as the East Coast, 
has many advantages of its own. Our 
party were out to test a few of them in 
the hunting and fishing line. Starting 
from Cedar Keys a few days before, we 
had sauntered along, stopping at points 
where Capt. Bunk thought best, until the 
full moon and a spring tide were the first 
indications that the master of the 
Wakulla entertained the notion of in- 
troducing his friends to what was to 
them a new sport. But of this more anon. 

Like the Atlantic side, the Gulf Coast 
presents an almost continuous line of 
narrow islands for nearly 300 miles to 
Cape Sable at the southwestern point of 
the Peninsula. Some of these keys are 
little more than shifting sand bars, barely 











rising .above high tide. Others are cov- 
ered with dense thickets of mangroves, 
their roots rising myriad-legged from the 
tidal ooze. Interspersed with these are 


“scrubby dunes, with long, narrow saw- 


grass swales divided by more scrub, occa- 
sionally rising into clumps of hardwood 
hammock or the isolated prominence of 
an Indian mound. Behind the keys the 
lagoons vary in width, sometimes ex- 
panding into broad bays or intruding in- 
lets red with fresh swamp water, where 
great shoals of raccoon oysters fertilize 
themselves, corrode and die, to give way 
to more. The mainland is mostly low, 
except at points like Tampa, Sarasota 
and Punta Rassa, where the railroads 
have intruded and built up towns. Here 
flourish the wild fig, magnolia, bay and 
other luxuriant semi-tropic growths. Tan- 
gled vines and parasites clothe the gnarled 
trunks with perennial verdure, and rank 
grasses and canes spring up, mature and 
die. Trumpet flowers glow like balls of 
red fire, the castor bean assumes the size 
of a small tree, and the dome-shaped cac- 
tus lifts its head of spiked green many 
feet in the air. Amid the ooze and slime 
the loathsome moccasin, the swamp rat- 
tler and other reptiles dispute with the 
decreasing alligator the denizenship of 
these league long forest shaded solitudes. 
One may navigate these landlocked bays 
and sounds, inside the outlying keys, in 
a small sail-boat in comparative safety, 
if one does not get lost—our guarantee 
against this being Capt. Bunk Stovall, 
who had been raised here and who had 
followed the coasting business for years. 

These shallow bays and lagoons are 
the favorite feeding ground of the logger- 
head turtle—more sought for its eggs 
than for its flesh, which is less relished 
than that of the green variety. These 
last are caught in nets and also abound 
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in Florida waters, Cedar Keys having 
long been one of the leading markets for 
them. The egging season begins in April, 
during the full moon, and continues for a 
couple of months or more. On the keys, 
however, one may begin earlier. These 
turtles seldom crawl from the water, ex- 
cept at night, when they waddle labo- 
riously up the beach to the foot of the 
sand hills, and, first excavating with their 
flippers a goodly hole just above the tide 
line, deposit therein from 75 to 200 round, 
soft shelled eggs, about the size of rather 
small tennis balls. Where the shore line 
is backed by either scrub, swamp or 
hammock wilderness, various land crea- 
tures prey upon the turtle’s trustful dis- 
position. Having laid her eggs, Mother 
Turtle merely scratches a couple of 
bushels of sand over her deposit and 
hurriedly betakes herself to the only 
place where she and her kind really feel 
safe—the open sea. But the trail she 


leaves often renders her procreative 
labors vain. Bear, wild hogs, the ubiqui- 


tous Florida coon, and, last but not least, 
man himself, are often on her trail. 

For a week we had camped on this 
particular key, until all but Stovall had 
deserted the palmetto shanty on account 
of fleas—pitching their bars on fresh 
spaces of beach sand. Bunk declared his 
friends’ cuticles to be unduly sensitive 
and still snored the nights away in close 
proximity to the dogs of the party that 
burrowed in the ashes of the fire under 
the cook shelter closeby. They had 
trolled for Spanish mackerel outside the 
inlets, and at the turn of the tide had 
thrown out strong hand lines, baited with 
small mullets, and had hauled in divers 
channel fish from one to two feet long. 
These were skip-jack, cirvallie, red-horse, 
and even the rare pompano; also sheeps- 
head, a fish very like the fresh-water buf- 
falo of our Western rivers. One singular 
feature of this inlet fishing was that it 
lasted only during slack water, either at 
high or low tide. One might be hauling 
them out with tiresome regularity—say 
at 9 by the watch—and at 5 minutes past 
the live baited hooks would wriggle un- 
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noticed where the tide had just begun 
to turn in the middle of the narrow inlet 
leading from the Gulf beyond the bar 
outside into the quiet waters behind the 
key. 

When the monotony of fishing and the 
prevalence of fleas had begun to wear 
upon the party, Capt. Bunk remarked one 
morning at breakfast: “A full moon and 
a spring tide last night, boys. I move 
we up sail and mosey on down to Man- 
grove Key and see what the bear are 
doin’ in the way of turtlin’.” There was 
some talk for and against the suggestion, 
with such a leaning, however, towards 
change of some kind that Bunk threw 
in what he deemed would be a clincher. 
Flipping up a morsel of biscuit with’ cer- 
tain yellow streaks therein, betokening 
too much soda as a leavener, he added: 
“ Fact is, I’m sick of this soda and lime- 
juice for bread raisin’. My insides have 
a hankerin’ for turtle egg omelette and 
turtle egg batter bread. All this fish and 
oyster fryin’ and these cusséd store bis- 
cuits goes agin my taste! What do Phi- 
losophy say when Natur’ rebels from the 
stummick out’ards? Obey Natur’, of 
course! ” 

Well, they obeyed Nature as indicated 
by Capt. Stovall’s inner monitions, and 
in an hour’s time everything worth taking 
away was stored aboard the Wakulla, 
including the guns of the party and a 
small wall tent. The sand-fly bars, with- 
out which sleeping would have been im- 
possible (at least for Bunk’s three pas- 
sengers who were town raised and who 
had certain house habits that to a genuine 
Florida coast cruising sailorman often 
savored of. needless luxury) also went 
along. The anchor was raised; the broad 
mainsail caught the light east wind then 
blowing, and they were off for Mangrove 
Key—another of Capt. Stovall’s many 
stopping places when taking a party of 
sportsmen on one of his extended trips. 
Mangrove Key proved to be a long, nar- 
row, somewhat curved island, presenting 
its convex side to the open Gulf, while be- 
tween its concave eastern shore and the 
hammocky mainland lay a landlocked la- 
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goon, with not a sign of human habitation 
in sight. The key was from a few yards 
to a mile in varying width, and at either 
end approached other small keys which 
in turn drew closely to the mainland— 
forming several narrow inlets, through 
which the sea ebbed and flowed with un- 
usual force, owing,to the spring tides 
and the full moon. Through one of these 
little inlets we tacked, fetching up in a 
shallow cove with a centre ribbon of 
white sand beach, though along the inlet 
the tall mangroves rose from the tidal 
ooze, their sprangled roots offering an 
almost impassable barrier to human prog- 
ress ashore. 

With anchor out, we hauled the 
Wakulla astern, ran out a line in the 
dory, and by this means managed to 
warp the coaster near enough to shore 
so the dogs leaped out. While the un- 
loading went on, canine yelpings from 
scrub and thicket denoted that varmints 
of some kind were there. The tent was 
no sooner up, than Bunk discovered a 
fresh-water spring under the nearest 
dune. Nor was this all. Supper was 
still cooking when our skipper donned 
some dilapidated brogans and waded out 
to a bar near the mangroves, where the 
reddish current of Homosassa River, a 
mile away, mingled sufficiently with the 
tidal seaflow to encourage a growth of 
oysters that easily knocked out the rac- 
coon variety on which the party had been 
regaled. “ These ain’t no canned cove 
oysters, gents!” said Bunk, returning 
with a basketful. “Them and the turtle 
eggs we’re goin” to get was what I been 
honin’ for —meanin’ Natur’ of course. 
Always follow the leadin’s of Natur’, and 
you'll light on both feet with a sound 
stomach. Then Pr 

Two shots in rapid succession here 
interrupted further philosophizing on the 
part of the skipper, who flung down his 
load peevishly. “ Whose missin’?” he 
exclaimed, scanning two of the party 
then visible about the fire. “ Where’s 
Dr. Rutgers?” Rutgers, who was an 
emissary from a famous Western mu- 
seum, was on the lookout for any sub- 


tropic specimens of Florida wild life, 
from manatees to alligators. Not only 
was he a tireless explorer, but his assist- 
ant (then opening some of Bunk’s 
oysters) was an expert taxidermist. With 
the shots, the clamor of dogs redoubled, 
though the sounds receded rapidly, as if 
they were on a hot trail. Rutgers did 
not return. But the rest were not 
alarmed. They were too tired, and, as 
Bunk said, “ too almighty hongry.” 

The supper was good, and, after put- 
ting aside a generous portion for the 
absent sportsman and the dogs, they 
lighted their pipes. The glow in the east 
denoted a rising moon, and Capt. Stovall 
prepared for what he considered the 
prime object of the trip. This was to 
“set for bear” that would undoubtedly 
be roaming the beach, hunting for turtle 
nests. “One thing is certain, gents,” 
quoth the skipper, puffing away. “If 
we don’t git the bear, we’re more ’n apt 
to git some eggs. I’m afraid that them 
dogs have skeered off the bear. But 
there’s no knowin’.” 

Leaving Caleb Stout .(the Doctor’s 
assistant) to watch the camp, the Cap- 
tain and I set out. The moon, now climb- 
ing the eastern sky above the black rim 
of Homosassa Swamp, lighted us through 
the scrub to the broad open beach, against 
which the rollers from the Gulf were 
thudding softly, for the night was quiet. 
At intervals the sand dunes rose to a 
considerable height, with saw - grass 
swales between. The convex contour of 
the beach glowed dimly as we hugged the 
saw palmetto at the foot of the sand hills. 
Autos could have raced here for miles. 
No further sounds broke the stillness as 
we plodded on. Capt. Bunk was ever 
looking for egg sign, while the writer 
kept fighting the mosquitos, which were 
growing troublesome. What little air 
was stirring came from the southeast, 
thus putting us to leeward of any pos- 
sible bear ahead.. At last Bunk saw what 
he called sign. “Gosh! It couldn’t be 
better. See where the turtle crawled up 
outen the sea? Here’s where it laid the 
eggs.” And he plunged an old ramrod 
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into a freshly stirred mass of sand— 
striking eggs at a depth of two feet. 
“Look! Yonder’s where the critter wad- 
dled back into the breakers, and, judgin’ 
from the sign, hit ain’t more than an 
hour old. Don’t bother nothin’. That 
turtle has left a scent that will smell 
louder than any scent we may leave. 
Right here’s where you can squat—be- 
hind them Spanish bayonets—and, what- 
ever you do, son, keep still!” 

Hardly comprehending the purport of 
it all, I was soon crouched behind a 
dense clump of spiky bayonets. Capt. 
Stovall disappeared behind the next dune 
—stationing himself where he would get 
the first shot, if the much desired bear 
came from the southward. Should it 
come from the northward, the first shot 
would be mine. But that chance looked 
slim; for not only was he to windward, 
but as we had just come from that direc- 
tion, it was more than probable that any 
game coming from the north would scent 
him at once. Florida bear are timid— 
seldom showing fight, unless wounded or 
with cubs. 

For an hour we waited, though to me 
it seemed an eternity of torment, owing 
to the mosquitos. Nothing appeared 
either up or down the beach. The surf 
thudded gently and the full moon rose 
higher, while the insect pests continued 
to do business at the old stand. At last, 
as I slapped in futile vexation, a light 
touch from behind brought me up stand- 
ing—for I had heard no approach. It 
was Capt. Stovall, and the way he had 
wormed his way through the scrub un- 
heard was good evidence of his abilities 
as a still hunter. “No use waitin’ here 
any longer,” he said. “ We'll just dig 
up these eggs, put ’em in a sack, and go 
on farther. From where I was I ‘lowed 
I saw sign of more loggerhead farther 
on.” Anything was preferable to re- 
maining quiet, and in a remarkably short 
time we had grabbled a hole in the soft 
sand and placed therein at least a half- 
bushel of the soft shelled, round eggs 
which the skipper considered such an 
addition to our bill-of-fare. Tying the 
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bag, the Captain hoisted it into the forks 
of a low scrub oak—taking the tree’s 
bearings with nautical precision. 

Resuming our way, the loggerhead 
sign noted by Bunk proved to be an 
enormous turtle, half-way between the 
water and the sand hill. It was returning 
to the water and easily eluded our efforts 
to intercept it. Big enough it was—a 
good 200-pounder, according to’ Bunk’s 
opinion. He marked the nest, saying 
that we could get the eggs on the mor- 
row. By this time the southern end of 
the key began to show up, disclosing 
another inlet, together with a good deal 
of mangrove and hammock growth on 
the landward side. 

We wondered what had become of Dr. 
Rutgers and the dogs. The shots heard 
at the camp could not have been more 
than a half-mile distant, but the receding 
noise of the dogs plainly denoted that 
their quarry was also going some. Had 
the Doctor followed the dogs? If so, 
where had the chase led him? For a man 
to penetrate the hammock patches that 
fringed the lagoon side of the key, was 
out of the question, especially at night. 
Even the dogs might hesitate to enter 
those oozy, matted, reptile haunted spots, 
unless in hot pursuit of wounded game. 
Ultimately we returned along the east 
side of the key, skirting the mangroves 
and fighting our way through the scrub. 
It was altogether the weariest tramp I 
ever undertook, and I had tackled Missis- 
sippi canebrakes and Appalachian laurel 
brakes in all their roughness before. 
Opposite the second turtle nest, which 
had not been ransacked, Capt. Stovall 
said wearily: “I'll come up for them 
tomorrow.” When we reached the point 
where we had robbed the first nest, we 
struck across to the marked scrub oak 
and saw something black in the full 
moonlight—busily engaged at the foot 
the short, stubbly tree. Eighty yards off 
it winded us and rose up on its hind- 
legs, with only low bushes intervening. 
A bear undoubtedly. For an hour we 
had waited for him, and now, after we 
had gathered the nest’s contents and 
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placed them safely, as Bunk deemed, 
here was Mr. Bear right on the job. 
Bruin snuffed the air uncertainly, for 
we had dropped to the ground. Bunk, 
meanwhile, was cussing to himself over 
the night’s luck, while the bear began 
again to gorge himself on the eggs. At 
last we reached a detached patch of scrub 
within 50 yards of the midnight plun- 
derer, when a dry palmetto fan cracked 
loudly under foot. Up reared the bear 
again, and Bunk whispered huskily: 
“Let him have it for all we’re worth. 
We won't get any nearer.” 

We both had repeaters of large cal- 
ibre, and both began pumping soft-nosed 
bullets into Br’er Bear as fast as possible. 
Bruin was hard hit, though we could see 
him making for the high scrub nearby. 
But we kept on firing. He fell more 
than once, but rapidly regained his feet 
and struggled on, until the high scrub 
hid him from sight. The eggs were in a 
sad plight—so “ gormed up and messy,” 
as Bunk put it, that we left them and 
tried to locate the bear. But it was use- 
less. Moreover, we were both so tired 
we were ready to drop. “ Hit’s camp for 
us or bust!” muttered the Captain. 

Well, we made it in in about two hours, 
and at last stumbled into camp, where, 
from before a dying fire, up jumped the 
three dogs, eager with welcome. Their 
yowls brought two heads out from under 
two sand-fly bars—one of them being 
that of Dr. Rutgers. Suspended from a 
nearby liveoak hung the dressed carcass 
of a fine buck with five prongs to each 
antler. His hide was thrown over a pole, 
with its white-tail flag showing plainly 
in the firelight. The writer collapsed 
upon a palmetto log and groaned. But 
Capt. Stovall, life-time woods guide and 
coasting skipper, threw down his gun 
and shook a tired arm at Dr. Rutgers’ 
cheery face: “ Where in the dickens you 
been? and what you been doin’ with my 
dogs?” he roared, but the roar was a 
mere echo of Bunk’s usually sturdy 
tones. 

The Doctor’s first response was a 
hearty laugh, in which Caleb Stout had 
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to join. Probably our bedraggled looks 
formed an ample excuse. But Bunk, 
greatly exasperated, dropped down be- 
side his rifle, declaring: ‘“‘ If I wasn’t so 
dog-goned tired, I—I’d lick ye both!” 

At this the Doctor crawled out from 
beneath his bar, and, squatting beside the 
Captain, took his gnarled old hand, say- 
ing: “While all of you were pitching 
camp here, I concluded to see what your 
dogs were after. So I took up my gun 
and followed them to the edge of yonder 
mangroves, but had to go around, instead 
of through the thick swampy places. By 
the time I reached a cabbage clump at 
the other side of the mangroves, the dogs 
were in the tall scrub that lines the 
lagoon side of this key. While I was 
considering what to do next, out walked 
two deer—a buck and a doe. Almost 
without thinking I pulled down twice on 
the buck. At the second shot the white 
of his tail dropped and I knew he was 
hard hit. The doe made for the tall 
scrub. Your dogs must have winded 
her, for they went off, full cry, nor did I 
see them again until I came in three 
hours later with my buck.” 

3unk now saw that Rutgers, still in 
his hunting togs, looked as bedraggled as 
himself. . “ Where did ye overhaul the 
deer, then? ”’ he asked. 

It appeared that Rutgers was able to 
follow the buck’s trail by the blood 
through scrub and saw-grass to a fresh- 
water hole in the edge of a little cabbage 
hammock on the inner side of the key. 
There was a fringe of saw palmetto half 
round the water hole. Tracks led up to 
the water, and the blood sign was plenti- 
ful. Rutgers trailed the buck into the 
palmetto and tried to force his way 
through, but gave it up and hurried to a 
thinner part, where he pushed through 
and was almost immediately up to his 
knees in a bog. But he struggled on— 
finally falling over a half-rotted log and 
landing plump upon his deer. It had 
fallen there and was giving its last kicks 
at the time. Resting for a half-hour, he 
skinned the legs up to the knees and tied 
each front and hind-leg together, so he 
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could shoulder the deer, knapsack fash- 
ion. Fortunately, a Florida buck is much 
lighter than one of the same age in our 
Wisconsin North Woods. Still, it was a 
tiresome tote before he reached camp, 
some four hours after leaving on this 
extempore hunt. 

Then Capt. Stovall, somewhat molli- 
fied, told the story of our hunt, but man- 
aged to retrieve his laurels early in the 
morning by going after the second tur- 
tle’s nest and bringing in not only a good 
supply of eggs but the skin and hams of 
the bear he and the writer had wounded. 
Having the dogs along, he had easily 
trailed the animal into the patch of high 
scrub where we had lost him. Bruin had 
not gone far—having given up the ghost 
within 200 yards of the spot where we 
had both given up the chase near the first 
turtle’s eggs that had been left in the 
scrub oak. 

There were two more days on Man- 
grove Key, during which all hands took 
a general hunt on the mainland. This 
was in the heart of the big Homosassa 
Swamp that reaches four miles inland on 
both sides of the river of that name. 
Two more deer were added to our collec- 
tion, besides a gobbler and two hen tur- 
keys. Having now a good supply of 
meat on hand, we reloaded the Wakulla 
and sailed away with a brisk northerly 
wind, passing Tarpon Springs with its 
fleet of fishing and sponging craft; 
thence on down past St. Petersburg and 
the islands that shut in Tampa Bay. We 
did not stop here—for Dr. Rutgers was 
anxious to get on down to the Caloosa- 
hatchee River and below, in hopes of 
securing a manatee for his Western Zoo. 
It was near the end of the game season, 
even in Florida, where the observance of 
any game laws are almost imaginary, 
especially by natives along the keys. 

Capt. Stovall was to take the rest of 
us up the river to the tarpon fishing 
grounds above Fort Myers, now a ter- 
minus of the Florida Southern Ry. It 
may here be mentioned that, while no 
non-resident license seemed to be required 
along the western keys, the party, on 


reaching Fort Myers, immediately pro- 
cured the essential papers by paying the 
usual fee ($10 each). Bunk grumbled 
somewhat at this, insisting that he lived 
at Cedar Keys, in the State, but of course 
in another county. No good! All had 
to fork over, except Rutgers, who showed 


-his permits from Tallahassee, authorizing 


him to procure one or more manatee, etc., 
etc. Here the good Doctor left us, having 
engaged a power launch and a native 
guide (supposed to be wise in the habits 
and habitat of that rarest of Florida’s 
water mammals) and we saw him no 
more, until, at Tampa, he related to us, 
then on our return North, the results of 
his trip. Stout went with Capt. Stovall 
and .me—being, I believe, anxious to 
secure specimens on his own account of 
tarpon, pink curlew, water turkey and 
other wild life, for which he and Rutgers 
doubtless had their own market. Up the 
Caloosahatchee sailed the Wakulla, with 
a fair wind part of the time and at others 
propelled by means of a couple of poles 
which Bunk and one of his companions 
wielded industriously. 

The river grew shallower and Bunk 
was uncertain how much farther to pro- 
ceed in his sloop. Finally we arrived at 
the tarpon fishing grounds, but saw no 
tarpon. The weather had been too dry 
for the Wakulla to go much farther, for 
she drew something over three feet— 
being a keel boat, yawl shaped. To the 
north stretched a half open country, in- 
terspersed with hardwood hammocks, 
pine islands and innumerable patches of 
saw palmetto. On making camp that 
night, in strolled a tall young Seminole, 
clad in a long calico hunting shirt, huge 
yellow turban, fawnskin leggings, and no 
clothes to speak of between knees and 
waist-band. He carried a large-bored 
Winchester rifle, and, after staring 
around, walked up to the writer with 
hand extended, saying: ‘“ How! how! 
Me Billy Key West’s son. Know him?” 

At first I was puzzled. Then it all 
came back. Years before, when living 
on Indian River on the East Coast and 
before the days of railroads, I with oth- 
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ers, hunting below Lake Kissimmee and 
north of Okeechobee, came across a her- 
mit Seminole, exiled by his tribe to Pin- 
newa Hammock for having run away to 
Key West. According to Seminole ethics, 
no more flagrant fault could be commit- 
ted than to desert his people for the 
White Man and his ways. Old Tuste- 
nuggee—long since dead—was then head 
chief over the Miccasukees and Musco- 
gees, the two main families into which 
this remnant of Seminoles is divided. 
When Billy finally returned by way of 
Tampa, the wily old chief laid a trap for 
Billy, caught him clad in Pale Face 
garb and marched him to one of their 
villages. Here he was tried by council 
and solemnly sentenced to exile in Pin- 
newa Hammock north of Lake Okeecho- 
bee—then a much more lonesome region 
than it is now. Billy Key West (as he 
was always afterward known) had 
grown to hate solitude so much that our 
visit was most welcome. For a week we 
staid, and Billy showed us, in the prairies 
that lay between the settled parts of the 
State and the vast watery solitudes of the 
Everglades and the Big Cypress Swamp, 
such turkey, deer and bear hunting as 
few Pale Faces have ever enjoyed. Our 
party supplied him with salt, ammunition, 
and, better than all, with a stray bottle 
or two of whiskey that we had along. 
Finally I made him a present of an old 
.32 Ballard single-shot breechloader that 
I used but seldom. Billy never forgot 
this. After he returned to his people, 
who made yearly canoe trading trips to 
Titusville and other points, he always 
stopped at my house—leaving a venison 
ham or a dressed deer hide or some 
present such as the Seminole thinks the 
Pale Face will value. Billy had mar- 
ried, and on his last trip brought his 
family—one of whom was doubtless this 
tall young buck now shaking hands. 
Billy was dead, it seemed. So was old 
Tustenuggee. But Tommy Tiger, his 
son, had not forgotten his father’s friend. 
Suddenly he placed his hand to his 
mouth, uttered a peculiar call, and then 
another Indian appeared, bearing a bat- 


tered breechloader which Tom declared 
was the very gun I had given to his 
father 20 years before. After that, our 
party camped close to Tom’s party— 
consisting of Tom and the Indian with 
the old Ballard and the latter’s wife and 
daughter, 

That night Tom persuaded us to leave 
the sloop and take a hunt with himself 
and Bowlegs (the other Indian) south of 
the river towards an outlying cypress 
swamp. That is, all but Capt. Stovall. 
Bunk would not leave the Wakulla un- 
protected. Stout (unable to resist Tom’s 
persuasions) agreed to accompany the 
writer, who, finding himself really with 
the son of Billy Key West, at once began 
making ready. I knew of old the really 
sterling character of these Indians, still 
unspoiled by civilization, except for an 
occasional whiskey spree. 

At 3 the next morning we broke camp 
—the women superintending the camp 
fixings, which they loaded into a dug- 
out canoe—and left by water, entering, a 
mile up-stream, one of the many creeks 
that lead into the Glades by ways which 
no white man has ever been able to fol- 
low unless guided by the Seminoles, who 
will seldom navigate the Everglades 
when Pale Faces are along. Only one 
dog was taken—for the Indians do not 
take kindly to hunting with the white 
man’s dogs. This was an old turkey and 
deer dog—a fice—that Bunk as a special 
favor permitted his friends to take. For 
ten miles Caleb and I followed Tommy 
Tiger and Bowlegs through prairies, saw- 
grass swales and an occasional timbered 
swamp, where bay, magnolia, cabbage 
palm and other timber grew riotously, 
wrapped more or less in a growth of 
wild myrtle and other vines that fairly 
stalled us whites in our desperate efforts 
to keep up with the Seminoles. At last 
we arrived on the edge of a vast swamp 
where giant-kneed cypresses were min- 
gled with the other timber. After eating 
a cold lunch, Tom stationed Caleb at a 
certain stand near camp; then said to the 
writer: “You go with Tommy. Billy’s 
son put you where you get deer—mebbe.” 
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At a large shell mound much overgrown 
with timber, he stationed me behind a 
huge cypress; then took his stand some- 
where off in the swamp—lI never could 
tell exactly where. Bowlegs had taken 
the dog in another direction—to “ drive 
swamp, like Pale Face. Incah!” This 
last seemed to be a Seminole way of 
cussing mildly, and is much used by 
these Indians. 

For a long time nothing happened, 
and, tired by the long tramp, I laid down 
my gun—a big 10-gauge double-barrel 
breechloading shotgun, warranted to be 
a sure killer under 60 yards. In this 
swamp one can hardly see more than 
thirty yards. At one side the mound 
had caved under some ancient freshet— 
falling a sheer thirty feet into a vine- 
hidden gully, where water and perhaps 
snakes might abide. Mosquitos kept me 
awake, and but for a far distant deep 
mouthed baying that occasionally drifted 
across the swamp, I felt as much alone 
as if no other human being were within 


a hundred miles. A rattling of dry pal- 
metto fans suddenly came up from the 
gully and some animal stole forward be- 
hind a rotting log and peered over. It 
was only a razor-backed wild sow suck- 


ling her young. I knew that in the Big 
Cypress Swamp the Indians owned many 
hogs—some of which ran wild ‘and un- 
marked—and was about to return to my 
stand, when a clawing at the foot of the 
‘ rotten log made me turn and look again. 
Then I felt my skin prickle, but it was 
not at the renewed baying, which just 
then sounded farther down the swamp, 
but at sight of a long, reddish creature, 
catlike in looks and actions, yet much 
larger than any cat—even a wild cat. 
It had not winded me, but was creeping 
towards the wild sow and her pigs below. 
I sank behind the log, bringing my big 
bored gun carefully in line. The arm 
was. Bunk’s and had a reputation for 
kicking when loaded for large game. In 
settling down for a shot, a fan cracked 
under my knees. The catamount looked 
back just as I tried to hide more com- 
pletely. As it raised its head, I saw the 
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feline nostrils contract and expand in- 
quiringly. 

“Now or never!” I thought—and fired 
that heavy piece, one barrel after an- 
other, before any tremors might affect 
my aim. At the report I saw the panther 
leap and heard a tremendous snarl—al- 
most a scream. The recoil of the gun 
unbalanced me and I fell heavily back- 
ward, sliding helplessly down the vine 
and bush clad precipice. Either the gun’s 
kick or the breaking of a limb against 
which I had leaned did the mischief. 
Clutching at this and that, bruising my- 
self, I finally crashed into the snake- 
haunted gully with a shock that nearly 
knocked me senseless. The gun, catch- 
ing the vines, hung half-way up the cliff. 
The hogs scuttled off, loudly complain- 
ing. When I was finally able to sit up, 
the baying began again, much nearer than 
before. Once more another report rang 
out sharply, off in the swamp, whither 
Tom had gone. Finding that I was not 
much hurt, I looked for the catamount, 
but failed to find it; then I tried to clam- 
ber up for my gun. This I managed to 
do, though severely shaken up. Then I 
reloaded and went to my stand. Still no 
sign of the panther. Soon I saw Tom 
and Bowlegs approaching, with the dog 
in the rear. On Tom’s back was a siz- 
able buck, while Bowlegs stopped back in 
the gully to look for something. Tom 
Tiger came on. 

“Who shoot?” he demanded, looking 
at my reloaded gun. “Incah! Whah 
deer? What you shoot? Me got deer.” 
And he patted the buck. 

“Yes, I shot—twice. This gun kicked 
me over the bluff,” I explained, still per- 
plexed as to what had become of the 
catamount. Here Bowlegs uttered a pe- 
culiar cry, and Tom, throwing down his 
deer, started down the bluff. The Semi- 
nole noted the claw markings in the log 
and that the dog was now greatly ex- 
cited. By the time the writer —no 
longer young, but tired, sore and rather 
discouraged—came up, the young Semi- 
nole seized his hand and pointed at Bow- 
legs, who was examining the big reddish 
thing that looked like the grandfather of 
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all cats, except that there was a hole be- 
hind its foreleg and another farther back. 
Either of these would have let out its life, 
so big and jagged was the effect of the 
shot. 

“ Good! good!” said Bowlegs. “Tom 
Tiger’s friend tired. Me carry um.” 

Presently they met Stout, whom the 
sound of so much shooting had drawn 
from his stand. We remained there- 
abouts for another day. Then, taking 
the game killed—including three gob- 
blers, a water turkey, and, best of all in 
Caleb’s opinion, a rare pink curlew—we 
returned to the Wakulla and Capt. Sto- 
vall. This was easier; for young Tom 
Tiger, seeing that I was somewhat used 
up, took us to some water slough un- 
known to the whites and found there 
another canoe. After that we had but 


little trouble, for the Indians paddled 
and poled us through roundabout ways 
back to the Caloosahatchie. For nearly a 
week did these kindly Seminoles stay, 
piloting Stout and Bunk and myself to 


various game resorts unknown to any 
white man. When they finally left, Tom 
Tiger embraced me and said: “Some 
day you come back. Tom mebbe chief. 
Billy Key West’s friend always welcome. 
Incah! Holawaugus to hell! Me like 
you heap—more’n one chalk—more ’n 
two chalk—more ’n many chalk!” 

Such farewell exuberance was prob- 
ably stimulated by a few drams of camp 
whiskey and the fact that we had left 
with them nearly all our remaining am- 
munition, such as would fit their guns. 
But Tom’s supposable sweetheart and 


her hard-working mother we saw no 
more. The Florida Seminole does not 
like to have the Pale Face look closely 
upon his wives and daughters, except 
briefly and from a distance. A chalk, in 
Indian vernacular, means a dollar, when 
the Indian is trading with the white man, 

The time allowed for our winter vaca- 
tion being pretty well used up, the 
Wakulla’ turned back towards Fort 
Myers. At Punta Rassa the Tampa 
steamer picked up the writer and Caleb 
Stout. In Tampa, before I left I met 
Dr. Rutgers, returning from his chase 
after the manatee. This had resulted, so 
far, in nothing but a smashed power 
skiff, a great many bursted ropes, and a 
sorely tried set of assistants. Also some 
pretty heavy bills were to pay. Yet no 
manatee was on its way North. He had 
succeeded in capturing two (a large and 
a small one) on separate occasions. But 
while they had gone for tanks, the gentle 
yet immensely powerful creatures had 
burst loose from the myriad ropes, poles 
and other fixings used to temporarily re- 
strain them. Rutgers was out of funds, 
baffled, but not discouraged. “ Some day 
I’ll get one yet,” he announced—for he 
and Stout were going to return to Cedar 
Keys on the Wakulla with Capt. Bunk, 
hoping to secure still other specimens 
such as they had come South for. They 
believed strongly in Capt. Stovall’s oft 
reiterated truism: “If you can’t hit your 
deer standin’ up, set down to hit—but 
don’t lay down and give up!” Which, 
after all, is a pretty good way to meet 
most of life’s difficulties. 
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ORTH of the Rio Grande lies El 
Paso; south lies Juarez. El Paso 
is in Texas and Juarez in Mexico. 

Just above Juarez the new Mexican 


Boundary line runs in from the west, 
marked by monuments every half-mile. 
El Paso is young and full of life, energy 
and progress; while Juarez is old—very 
old—and full of ancient landmarks. In 
1545 the Spanish Fathers built a church 
with walls eight feet thick and it stands 
there yet—a landmark of the centuries 
gone by. Forty-six years ago the great 
Benito Juarez, who was struggling 
against the French hordes that had in- 
vaded Mexico, in support of Maximilian, 
made this city his temporary capital, and 
the house where he lived stood just 
across the street from the old Church of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. Later the for- 
tunes of war smiled on him and he went 
south—driving the French before him. 
Before 


3ut he left to the city his name. 
this it had always been known as Paso 


del Norte. Since then it has been named 
Juarez (pronounced Whéar-rez). 

Gen. Porfirio Diaz assumed the Presi- 
dency in November, 1876. Since which 
time, with the sole exception of Presi- 
dent Gonzales’ four years’ service (1880 
to 1884), he has ruled over Mexico with 
an iron hand. But these things are now 
matters of history. 

aK ok * 

For three weeks Madero’s army had 
been camped within cannon-shot of Jua- 
rez. An armistice had been declared, that 
the Commissioners might talk peace. All 
went well until the resignation of Diaz 
as President was demanded... Then ne- 
gotiations ended. Madero still hoped 
that peace might be arranged without 
bloodshed. His grey-haired mother, 
with tears in her eyes, said she prayed 
nightly that peace might come. But it 
was not to be. 

From the beginning of the war the 
Insurrectos had looked on Juarez with 
hungry eyes. Its capture meant a port 








TYPICAL INSURRECTO SHARPSHOOTER. 


of entry, through which arms and am- 
munition could be passed; it also meant 
recognition by the U. S. Government. 
In February Gen. Pascual Orozco had 
moved on the town with his division ; but 


the prompt arrival of Gen. Rabago with 
Federal reinforcements had forced him 


to retire to the southward. In March 





Madero had hurled his small army 
against Casas Grandes and had captured 
the place, when Col. Cuella arrived with 
reinforcements and the Insurrecto army 
was badly defeated. Both Madero and 
Cuella were wounded in this fight and 
the intrepid Cuella lost his arm as a re- 
sult of blood poisoning. Capt. Harring- 





TARAMAHURE INDIANS, ARMED WITH BOWS AND ARROWS, IN MADERO'S ARMY. 
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ton was killed and more than half of his 
American company was killed, wounded 
or captured by the Mexican Government 
troops. Madero’s army fled in every 
direction—leaving their wagon train and 
supplies behind. It required over a week 
to collect his scattered forces. Undaunt- 
ed, the brave little hero began moving 
southward, gathering recruits as he went. 
It seemed as if defeat only made him 
stronger with his people. Rapidly he 
marched south and the next we hear of 
him he has a good-sized army and is 


huahua and Juarez. Madero then gath- 
ered around him his war chiefs from 
different points, and with a command of 
over two thousand men moved rapidly 
on Juarez, via the Mexico Northwestern 
Road. At Pearson he paused long 
enough to manufacture two smooth-bore 
cannon in the machine shops located 
there. Seizing all available running 
stock, he left his horses behind and sent 
his men forward as fast as possible. The 
advance guard reached Banche, twelve 
miles south of Juarez, under command 











“LONG TOM *’——One of Made1to's Home-made Cannons Used in the Fight. 
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threatening the important City of Chi- 
huahua, capital of the State of the same 
name. Gen. Rabago, with all the Federal 
troops that could be spared from Juarez, 
hurried south—leaving Juarez defended 
by Gen. Juan Navarro with one thou- 
sand men. 

Then it was that Madero executed a 
masterly manceuvre. A detail of men 
under Capt. Oscar Creighton (the Dyna- 
mite Devil) was sent out with instruc- 
tions to destroy all bridges between Chi- 


of Col. Guiseppe Garibaldi (a grandson 
of the great Italian patriot) and were 
attacked by two hundred Federal cavalry, 
sent out from Juarez. The Federals were 
defeated and driven back into the city. 
Capt. Creighton and Lieut. Escuedera of 
the Insurrecto forces were killed. The 
main Insurrecto army now came up, and 
a march was made through the moun- 
tains to a point just across the river from 
the City of El Paso and some two miles 
from the centre of Juarez. The Federals 











BARRICADE BUILT ACROSS STREET BY FEDERALS. 
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made no attempt to go out and engage 
them, but remained in town and began 
erecting fortifications. 

The morning of the 8th of May, 1911, 


dawned bright and clear. Everything on 
both sides of the Rio Grande seemed 


quiet and peaceful. Peace negotiations 
had ended the day before; yet no orders 


to attack had been given. The Insur- 
recto army had occupied its location so 
long that people had become used to its 
presence and wefe no longer curious or 
interested. Running down parallel with 
the river, through the northern part of 
the city, is a large irrigation ditch with 
high banks—a most admirable line of 
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breastworks. Along near Io in the fore- 
noon an Insurrecto wearing a red shirt, 
followed by about a dozen others, could 
be seen stealing their way along the ditch 
banks. They advanced until the first line 
of Federal entrenchments was reached 
and opened fire. The fire was returned. 
More Insurrectos heard the firing and 
came straggling along, without orders or 
officers. Soon there were fifty of them 
and their fire had driven the Federals 
out of their trenches. Madero sent down 





COL. PASCUAL VILLA.-One of Madero's 
Fighting Chiefs. 
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officers to bring them back, but their 
fighting blood was aroused and they 
would not obey. Neither could the offi- 
cers stop others from coming in. All 
that afternoon they could be seen from 
El Paso stringing along down the ditch 
bank—firing as they went. By nightfall 
they had driven every Federal from the 
trenches into Ciudad Juarez. Seeing that 
he could not control his men, Madero 
gave the order for a general attack. Gen. 
Orozco and Colonels Garibaldi and Villa 
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threw their forces into Juarez ; while Gen. 
José de la Luz Blanco with his command 
took up a strong position in the hills to 
the west, to act as a reserve force. 

Next morning the fight opened in ear- 
nest. The Insurrectos advanced from 
house to house—driving the Federals out 
with dynamite bombs thrown by hand. 
By noon these bombs had set fire to the 
town in half a dozen places and the 
smoke and flames of burning buildings, 
added to the rattle of small arms and the 
heavy booming of artillery, produced an 
awe-inspiring scene. Ciudad Juarez was 
no longer quiet and sleepy. The old 
church, her great flat roof blocked with 
soldiers, looked down from her three cen- 
turies upon a scene of bloodshed such as 
had not occurred since the days of Juarez 
and Maximilian. 

Bullets began falling in El Paso from 
the first, and soon people began to be 
killed and wounded in the American 
town. The roofs of every tall building 
were blocked with people, watching the 
fight. They had long expected it, and 
were now enjoying the free show. When 
darkness closed down on the second day, 
the Insurrectos were in possession of 
Juarez, except the church, the barracks 
and three or four other Federal build- 
ings. The fighting had been at close 
range—from across the street, from 
house to house, and from room to room. 
The execution was fearful. The dead 
and more desperately wounded lay where 
they had fallen. Rapid-fire guns swept 
the streets. The thick-walled adobe 
houses made excellent forts. Port-holes 
were punched through the walls by means 
of crowbars, and through these a rain 
of bullets was hurled at the advancing 
Insurrectos. Advances were made on 
the run—from house to house. The ar- 
tillery kept up a constant booming, but 
did very little damage. Major Lough- 
borough of the U. S. Army used to say: 
“ The artillery for noise; the cavalry for 
show; and the doughboys to do the 
fighting! ” 

When the second day’s fight ended, 
the results were yet in doubt. Madero’s 
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WHERE THE FIGHTING WAS HOTTEST.——House Struck by Shelli from Cannon. 
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men were armed with all sorts of weap- 
ons—from the old .44 Winchester to the 
A company of 


Mauser Army rifle. 
Taramahure Indians had also joined him, 


armed only with bows and arrows. The 
short-range guns were very effective in 
the close fighting now going on. Each 
man carried from two to five belts of 
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THE BATTLE. 
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cartridges, and many carried pistols. 
Many of the men fought for twenty- 
four hours without a bite of food. For- 
tunately, there was plenty of water. 

The second day of the fight Lieut.-Col. 
Tamborell of the Federals was killed 
while standing in a window at his quar- 
ters. His wife was in El Paso and did 
not know of the Colonel’s death until 
after this brave soldier had been buried. 
He had taunted the Insurrectos with 
being cowards before the fight began, 
and that sealed his fate. Sharpshooters 
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draw closer and closer around him. He 
was making his last stand. Then Blan- 
co’s division came in, fresh and alert, 
and poured such a deadly fire into the 
barracks that finally, near noon, a white 
flag was run up on the flag-pole in front. 
Navarro had surrendered! With tears 
of mortification stealing down his 
bronzed cheeks, the proud old man hand- 
ed his sword to Col. Garibaldi—and Ciu- 
dad Juarez passed into the possession of 
Madero and his men. 

This was the decisive battle of the war, 
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JUAREZ AFTER ITS SURRENDER. 





worked around into a building opposite 
and lay in wait for him. When he ap- 
peared, six bullets pierced his body and 
he fell across the windowsill. 

Early on the third day of the fight the 
Federals were driven from the old church 
and other public buildings into the bar- 
racks. Sharpshooters had picked off the 
Federal artillery officers, until the guns 
could no longer be worked. The water 
had been cut off the day before, and 
gradually the brave, grey-haired old com- 
mander, Gen. Navarro, had seen the lines 


and resulted in the abdication of Gen. 
Diaz, who had for over thirty years been 
the dictator of Mexico. Madero made 
Juarez his temporary capital and pro- 
claimed martial law. He invited Gen. 
Navarro to his private residence, where 
he was treated more like a distinguished 
guest than as a prisoner of war. Early 
in the war Navarro had been accused of 
bayonetting wounded Insurrectos on the 
field of battle; also of killing non-com- 
batants. And for these reasons some of 
Madero’s chiefs demanded his execution. 
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This Madero sternly refused. The de- 
mand being made again, with greater 
insistence, Madero put his prisoner into 
an automobile and ran down the Mexi- 
can side of the Rio Grande to a point 
where it could be safely crossed and set 
him free upon United States soil—the 
noble act of a great man that will ever 
live in history. 

_ Three weeks later the people of El 
Paso gave a splendid banquet to Madero, 
and at his right hand sat his former 
enemy, Gen. Juan Navarro of the Mexi- 


of the victorious army. Blood!—the 
price of liberty! The man in the red 
shirt, who started the fight, was severely 
wounded the second day. When he 
reached the hospital, he found himself 
quite a hero, in the eyes of the ladies 
especially. One poor fellow was picked 


up, shot through both eyes; another 
had his entire mouth and part of his 
tongue carried away by a dum-dum bul- 
let. A little girl was picked up in a yard, 
where she had lain two days shot through 
the bowels. She seemed to be dying 











MADERO ADDRESSING HIS TROOPS AFTER THE BATTLE FROM THE BASE 
OF THE JUAREZ MONUMENT. 
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can regular army. Did our Generals of 
the North and the South forgive and 
forget that soon? 

The Battle of Juarez was a great vic- 
tory —a victory that gave to fourteen 
millions of people the same freedom that 
we enjoy. Mexico now has a free press, 
a free ballot and free speech, and a free 
people. But the price was paid in blood. 
The hospitals are full of Federal and 
Insurrecto soldiers and the groans of the 
wounded sound louder than the Vivas! 


when brought in; but later rallied and 
recovered, to the great joy of all of us. 

One of the Insurrecto cannons blew 
out its breach-block the second day of 
the fight. It has since been presented to 
the City of El Paso by Mr. Madero and 
now adorns San Jacinto Plaza near the 
City Hall. The historic old Church of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, in Juarez, looks 
as though it had a well developed case 
of smallpox—caused by the thousands of 
bullet marks on its walls. The Post 
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Office building just opposite, where the 
patriotic Juarez made his residence dur- 
ing the dark days of the Empire, forty- 
six years ago, was set on fire and burned 
down—much to the regret of Mexicans 
and Americans alike. Immediately after 
the surrender, one hundred and seventy- 
eight Federal soldiers, who were taken 
prisoners, joined Madero’s army. The 
other Federal soldiers were all liberated. 

Mr. Madero has resigned as Provi- 
sional President, and has gone to the 
City of Mexico, where he is assisting in 
restoring his country to peace and re- 
newed prosperity. On October 15, 1911, 
Mexico will hold a general election, and 
in all probability Mr. Madero will be the 
next President. 

Abraham Gonzales, the revolutionary 
Governor of Chihuahua (whom I men- 
tioned in a former article) has recently 
been elected Governor of that State and 
much is expected of his administration, 
as he is a brainy, far-seeing man. 
“ Honest Abe” he is fondly called by his 
American friends. He is a graduate of 
an American college, and in him the 
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many Americans residing in the great 
State of Chihuahua have a firm friend. 

Throughout the revolution the follow- 
ing little ditty was often sung by the 
soldiers during the heat of battle, and it 
became very popular: 


‘* Mucho trabajo; 
Poco dinero. 
Muchos balazos— 
Viva Madero! ’’ 


Translated, it reads: 
Much work; 
Little money. 
Many bullets— 
Hurrah for Madero! 


The night before Mr. Madero left for 
the City of Mexico he gave a grand ball 
in the great Federal Custom House in 
Juarez, and by a curious irony of fate 
the same decorations used when Presi- 
dents Taft and Diaz met there eighteen 
months before were still in place. Little 
did General Don Porfirio Diaz—the hero 
of the Battle of Puebla (May 5, 1862)— 
then dream of what the future held in 
store for him. 


THE VACATION SPIRIT. 


By HALLIE KINNEY. 


Who cares for a house and a coach and four, 

When the lake and trees are at your door? 

Just give me a horse and a dog and gun, 

And a camp for rest when the sport is done, 

With the stars for a light and the boughs for a bed, 
And a feeling that God is overhead. 


Let the rich man boast that he owns a town; 
The artist muse on his great renown; 

The every-day man, with his dog and gun, 
And his camp for rest when the sport is done, 
Has all the world given to her very best— 
A mind at ease and a heart at rest. 


Then give me vacation in June or July, 

And off to the Northland so swiftly I’ll hie 

To capture the prizes that ought to be mine 

Or float down the lake with a long trolling line. 
For the vast outdoors belongs to God— 

And is free to the man with gun or rod! 
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Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT.* 


(See Frontispiece— page 8.) 


CHAPTER XXV.—How Dennis Came to Us. 


ND now I come to 
my hunting trips of 
last year (1910), 
and probably the 
very last of impor- 
tance that I shall 
be privileged to 
take, for my rheu- 
matism has been 
troubling me great- 
ly during the past 
few months. One 


of my neighbors says, “ Rheumatiz is 


always wuss "bout the time the sap 
raises.” He may be right—though I fail 
to see how the vernal upspringing of sap 
can affect for good or bad limbs as old 
and withered as mine. But I felt more 
than usually well all of last summer, 
weighed heavier than I ever had before, 
and the minor hardships of a camp hunt 
in the North Woods worried me not 
at all. 

It was principally to please the Colonel, 
who had been my fishing companion ear- 
lier in the year, that I decided to go 
North for a few weeks of sport at the 
first of the season. He had argued stead- 
ily, from his own observation, that in 
either Michigan or Wisconsin deer were 
more plentiful than anywhere in the 
South, and I was willing enough to visit 
the locality where he had killed two big 
bucks on the first two days of his last 
year’s hunt. In common with many read- 
ers of sportsmen’s journals I had come 
to look upon the enthusiastic accounts of 
big game killing in the States mentioned 


as being tinged with imagination, like the 
advertising literature of some railroads 
and colonization companies which I could 
mention. The best of us are a bit narrow 
in the way of sectional prejudices, and I 
had always held that the Southwest, by 
reason of its later settlement and remote- 
ness from centres of population, must 
possess the wilder country and the greater 
abundance of game. The Colonel labored 
earnestly to disabuse my mind of this im- 
pression. Said he: “I can show you 
more deer within 200 miles of New York 
City easier, and with less expense of time 
and shoe leather, than you can find at 
any given point in Mississippi, Louisiana 
or Arkansas. Personally, I don’t care to 
hunt in the Adirondacks, for the whole 
country is annually alive with dude 
sportsmen who will sling lead at every- 
thing that wiggles a bush or rustles a 
dead leaf, and you must either wear a 
red sweater or put in an advance order 
for a golden harp and something stylish 
in the way of a halo. But within 14 
hours’ run of Chicago I’ll produce all the 
game you care to see, and without serious 
risk of your making the return trip in a 
metallic casket. Now think that over, 
and sometime let me know on what date 
you'll register at the Auditorium.” And 
when I inquired whether two days before 
the season’s opening woul‘ answer as 
well as any other date, the Colonel was 
so genuinely pleased that I felt already 
well paid for my concession. 

The time for regrets came when we 
foregathered in the Chicago, Milwau- 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the November, 1910, issue of Sports AFIELD. 
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kee & St. Paul depot with a hundred or 
more men and boys, bound north and 
west upon errands similar to our own. 
The waiting room was crowded with 
khaki, ducking and corduroy suits, leath- 
ery with the smell of gun cases and new 
hunting boots, and eloquent with the sort 
of talk that bubbles out of a wouldbe 
deerslayer when his face is turned toward 
the woods. I cast my eyes over the 
seething, impatient throng, and the 
Colonel’s remarks about the Adirondack 
hunters came forcibly to mind. As I 
turned to speak to him, his voice trum- 
peted in my ear: “A fair sprinkling of 
em already, Elliott; but we are twenty- 
four hours too early for the big rush.” 

“Did you notice?” I asked. “ There’s 
a brilliant carmine or scarlet sweater 
under nearly every coat; there are red 
ties galore, and yonder is a fellow with a 
red hat. Say! it looks as though our 


own outfit is a bit incomplete.” 
“Don’t let the sweaters worry you. 
We're going a hundred miles farther than 


most of these chaps, into a region where 
the woods are too thick for hunters of 
that stripe to find their way about. Plenty 
of good material here, if I was recruiting 
for active service—straight backs, broad 
shoulders, clear eyes and all that. See 
that little fellow yonder—the one watch- 
ing us? That’s the stuff we work over 
into non-commissioned officers—a strong, 
quiet face, with thin lips that meet in a 
straight line. Here he comes to speak 
to us.” 

The person indicated was a mere boy 
of 20 or thereabouts and I should not 
have classed him with the hunters had it 
not been that he carried a cased rifle and 
*a pack-basket. He appeared rather a 
mechanic’s apprentice, homeward bound 
after a day’s work, for his hands were 
tanned and rough with toil, and his grey 
suit looked as though it had just come 
from a closet hook to take the place of 
overalls and jumpers. 

“This is Mr. Elliott?” 
“ Tredway H. Elliott?” 

“Ashamed to say I don’t recall you,” 
I responded, offering my hand. “My 


he asked. 
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memory is failing lately—another sign of 
growing age.” 

“This is our first meeting,” he 
laughed. “ It was a little cheeky on my 
part. I heard your friend speak your 
name and I couldn’t resist the temptation. 
But I think I would have recognized you 
from’ the pictures in Sports AFIELD.” 

“T wish the artist could have heard 
you say that,” I said. “It might have 
compensated him for some of my own 
criticisms. But if he were a more truth- 
ful delineator of features there would 
likely be lots of bothersome recognitions, 
which I now escape.” I spoke thought- 
lessly, and his sudden fall of countenance 
brought instant regret. ‘“ There is little 
in common between an old woodsman 
like myself and* one of those spick-and- 
span gentry yonder, to whom sportsman- 
ship means only a new and fashionable 
outlet for their surplus cash. They are 
2oth-century pilgrims, bound by a fanci- 
ful vow to leave all joys behind them and 
sojourn for a season in the wilderness, 
while in your own case I presume the 
prospect of this trip has given strength 
and courage for many a hard day’s 
work?” 

“ Hasn’t it!” he exclaimed, enthusias- 
tically. “I’ve been two years planning 
and preparing. The first year I saved 
only enough to buy my blanket and rifle 
—I bought the gun from a pawnbroker 
on weekly installments. I wish there was 
time to show it to you, Mr. Elliott; but 
the train will soon leave—and I want you 
to do me a great favor. Wasn’t it a 
lucky chance that I should meet you here, 
of all men in the world! Tell me where 
I can go with the certainty of getting a 
shot at a deer. I must be back at work 
in a week, and it seems such a short 
time—especially since I must get along 
without a guide. If you could only give 
me a hint of the right place.” 

The Colonel nudged my elbow. 

“T’ll run over and buy the tickets, 
Elliott,” said he, in that quiet, drawling 
English way I have always liked him 
for; “and if you don’t object, I'll get 
three instead of two. This young fel- 
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low’s way of getting at what he wants 
reminds me of another boy who once on 
a fime had his first deer to kill.” 

“Suits me,” said I. “There, don’t 
bother about the money now—there ’Il 
be plenty of time later on. You are 
going with us because you are a member 
of the Sports Afield Family, and you 
won't be the first raw recruit that the 
Colonel here has licked into shape. We’re 
simply going to help you in the only 
practical way, and shall offer no favors 
that we ourselves would not willingly 
accept from strangers, if situated as you 
happen to be.” 

“You are giving me a_ wonderful 
chance,” said he, with true boyish enthu- 
siasm over trifles; “I wouldn’t miss it 
for the world! But I have only sixty 
dollars for expenses—license included— 
and if that is too little for the trip I will 
have to try my luck alone.” 

“Not necessarily,” I replied. “ You 
see, the Colonel and myself, while not 
admitting that we have progressed to de- 
crepit age, are still averse to doing much 
camp work after a day’s hunt, and you 
might drop handily into the notch which 
we intended filling with some sawmill 
boy or whisky-guzzling half-breed. If 
you have a hankering to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of camp-life details, with- 
out losing a minute from the hours which 
should be devoted to hunting, we can 
well afford to shoulder all expense, rail- 
road fare and license excepted.” 

“You can boil water without burning 
it, and know that you can’t fry steak in 
a cold skillet? ” laughed the Colonel, who 
had rejoined us with a handful of card- 
board slips. “Say! I was fortunate 
enough to get three berths in the same 
sleeper, but they were about the last to 
be had. Luckily for us, most of our 
fellow hunters feel like holding down 
seats in the smoking car and swapping 
improbable yarns with their neighbors. 
Let’s get abroad and try for a few hours’ 
sleep.” 

“T have never ridden in a sleeper,” 
remarked our newly found companion in 
the interval before the conductor made 


his round, “and I guess there would 
never be a better time than this for a 
first experience of traveling in a com- 
fortable bed. I worked all last night put- 
ting affairs in such shape that I could get 
away.” 

“ Office work?” queried the Colonel. 

“T’ve got a little general repair shop— 
guns, bicycles and such like—and was 
finishing up some jobs that I couldn’t 
well hold over. Dennis Robertson is my 
name. That means'I am Scotch-Irish, 
and I’m the first one of the family for 
a half-dozen generations back to com- 
mence life in a city. We have been pio- 
neers since the French and Indian War, 
living by the axe and rifle, blazing trails 
and clearing farms, and always pretty 
well to the front. Father changed the 
order of things when he stumbled upon 
a gold mine in Idaho and came to Chi- 
cago to spend his money. He died when 
I was 12 years old, and of the original 
forty thousand dollars there was less than 
forty dollars left.” 

“How did you manage to live?” I 
inquired. 

“It was not easy at first. Mother 
could do plain sewing and I worked in 
a grocery store at two dollars a week. 
Then our next-door neighbor—a machin- 
ist—started a little shop of his own and 
gave me a chance. In a couple of years 
he tired of the business and went back 
to the railroad shops, while I kept on, 
doing what work I could and paying him 
a quarter of the income on account until 
the equipment and tools were paid for.” 

“And is O’Leary still with the rail- 
voad?—or did you say his name was 
Sullivan?” 

Robertson stared at the Colonel with 
wide eyes, “I didn’t even say he was 
an Irishman! ” 

“A German or an Englishman would 
never have given a green boy such a 
chance. It’s a pity he hadn’t some of 
your Scotch blood to steady him. But 
he was a friend: among thousands and 
you must make it a point to square the 
debt when he grows too old to answer 
the 7 o’clock whistle. And now pull the 
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case off of that rifle and tell us of your 
experience as a marksman and hunter.” 

Poor Robertson! The city boy whose 
shoulders are fitted to the yoke of daily 
toil, and who does not shirk from pulling, 
has small chance for philandering around 
with a rifle. If inclination beckons him 
afield, it is perchance best that he should 
stifle inclination and acquire the corner- 
loafing habit. Vendettas with rival 
gangs, rough-and-tumble fights in back 
alleys, mad dashes and breathless skulk- 
ing to escape the police—these are soul- 
satisfying at the immediate moment and 
passably brighten the dull monotony of 
three meals a day, spiritless toil and un- 
restful sleep. But Robertson’s life had 
been one of ceaseless heart-hunger for 
the woods. Some one of his immediate 


ancestors, of literary turn, had seen fit 
to compile the traditions of the family 
for generations back, and Dennis had 
pored over the scrawled and blotted 
manuscript until he knew every word of 
it by heart. It told of a Robertson among 


the early colonists of Jamestown, Vir- 
~ginia; of other Robertsons who strag- 
gled through the wooded hills to find 
homes on the Dan River in the Caro- 
linas; who, singly and in families, fol- 
lowed Boone to Kentucky; crossed the 
Ohio River to the Dark and Bloody 
Grounds; hurried on westward through 
Illinois, Minnesota, the Dakotas—impa- 
tient of close neighbors and scorning 
hardships—until the only one of the lot 
fated to achieve minted wealth stumbled 
upon the good luck that was to spell 
discontent and misery for his son. Such 
a family record is not good reading for 
the descendant who is chained to a work 
bench or desk in the over-civilized East. 

Dennis had a wonderful knowledge of 
the mechanism of firearms, both modern 
and ancient. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
cost nothing; cities have museums, cir- 
culating libraries and old book stores; 
and a gunsmith will learn much about 
guns from his daily work, Said he: 
“T have shot a few ducks and plover 
along the lake shore—around Chicago 
there’s nothing else for the rifleman. A 


shotgun never appealed to me. When a 
goodlooking rifle came in for repairs, 
sometimes I would get a few cartridges 
and run away from work for an after- 
noon. Once I joined a rifle club, but 
what one might term the social side of 
club life was not to my liking, and con- 
stant practice at the same range teaches 
only accurate holding. I got enough of 
this at a target that I fitted up in the 
shop basement, where any rifle I might 
have on hand could be tested with re- 
duced loads. I think I can shoot well 
enough to hit a deer—if the chance ever 
comes.” 

I was pleased with his selection of a 
rifle, for a gunsmith would naturally 
have been expected to incline toward the 
latest type of arm; whereas Robertson 
had contented himself with a .44 calibre 
Marlin with a barrel 4 inches over the 
standard length. I have never quite un- 
derstood why manufacturers are so 
unanimously in favor of 24-inch barrels. 
Undeniably the shorter modern arms 
have developed, ‘with the aid of better 
ammunition and sights, a few expert 
shots perhaps capable of finer long-range 
work than the old-time marksman 
deemed possible. But, on the other hand, 
taking the riflemen of today as you may 
find them, their best showing of accuracy 
does not equal the average buliet group- 
ing by the men and boys who assembled 
at the beef and turkey matches in the 
days before breechloaders came in vogue. 
Length and weight of barrel conduces to 
steady holding. The argument so often 
advanced, that in the present day of 
game scarcity snap-shooting is demand- 
ed, and consequently light and short 
rifles, however true it may be—and I 
would be the last man on earth to dis- 
pute its truth—does not alter the fact that 
nine men out of ten cannot combine accu- 
racy with speed of fire. A hunter who 
has gauged his skill by years of expe- 
rience is excusable in tying to the short 
barrel, but the novice, always, should first 
acquire ability to shoot where he looks, 
and to be certain of this let him get a 
rifle adapted to inexperienced and un- 
steady hands. 














BACK TO 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


A Shattered Gun Stock. 


Having credited the Colonel’s state- 
ment that the gang of hunters in the 
smoker would leave the train at points 
comparatively close to Chicago, I was a 
bit surprised to see a party of six at- 
tending to the unloading of their belong- 
ings at the station where our own jour- 
ney by rail ended. And at the hotel 
there were three others, who had arrived 
by an evening train and were now ques- 
tioning every one they met concerning 
the hunting grounds and how they were 
to be reached. At breakfast one of the 
later arrivals was disconsolate over the 
fact that the mechanism of his rifle had 
gone wrong, and the town was without a 
gunsmith. Robertson volunteered his 
services. A few deft turns with a pocket 
screwdriver resolved the mystery of the 
arm’s action into its several parts; then a 
touch or two of a file, and the trouble 
was overcome. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t mind lookin’ at 
my old punkin-slinger?” queried the 
landlord. “The dingus that jerks the 
hulls won’t work.” 

“My automatic’s as rusty as an old 
wash-boiler and I don’t know -how to 
get into it,” announced one of the local 
boarders, hopefully. 

“Bring ’em along,” said Robertson, 
goodnaturedly—“ if it is all right to turn 
the office into a workshop.” 

“There’s a bench and a lot of tools 
over at my hardware store,” remarked 
a well-dressed man who had dropped in 
to buy a cigar, “and if it happens that 
you had rather work than go hunting, I 
can keep you busy on odd jobs for a 
month or two. The one thing that this 
town needs worst is a good gunsmith 
and general tinker. The first likely man 
that comes along looking for a perma- 
nent location will be apt to hear a 
proposition worth listening to.” 

“T’'ll have more time for listening after 
I’ve killed my deer,” suggested Robert- 
son. But I caught a glance out of the 


corner of his eye that told me he was 
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already more than a little interested in 
the idea. 

As matters stood, there were nine city 
sportsmen at the hotel without definite 
plans as to their next move. Several of 
the local hunters had proffered their serv- 
ices as guide, but each of them had his 
own ideas concerning hunting grounds— 
no two agreeing. The Colonel, whose 
prospective route was already mapped, 
thought that—to avoid a certainty of 
being followed by some of the doubtful 
ones—we should delay our own depar- 
ture until the others had scattered out. 
I urged that it would not better things 
to await the coming of later trains with 
their possible quota of sportsmen. It 
would be easier to dodge nine men than 
nineteen. 

In the great North Woods wagon 
roads are few and far between, and not 
particularly good when you find them. 
We had intended getting out from the 
railroad by way of the river, and it was 
likely the others were of the same mind. 
It seemed probable that there would be 
a shortage of boats, in view of this un- 
precedented influx of city hunters, but 
the fact gave us no concern. The Colonel 
had arranged preliminaries by letter 
weeks before, and a canoe big enough 
to hold five men and their equipment 
would be ready for us at a moment’s 
notice. ‘“ While Dennis has part of the 
gang watching his expert repairing,” I 
said, “you can hustle the things into the 
boat and wait for us down at the bridge. 
Then I'll tell the boy he’s wanted a 
moment, walk him in at the front door 
of the hotel and out at the back, and 
we'll be afloat before one of them guesses 
what is going forward. I think that will 
give us start enough—though some of 
them will hire guides to do their 
paddling.” 

“You don’t know how long it takes to 
get these professional guides started,” 
chuckled the Colonel. “ Bring the boy 
around in a half-hour. But first give 
that hardware man a pointer that we are 
going: I think he intends making Robert- 
son a good offer, and we mustn’t do 
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anything to queer the deal.” The hint 
was worth acting upon. While I was 
explaining matters I acquainted the mer- 
chant with all that Robertson had told 
us about himsélf, and could see that the 
story had a good effect on my listener. 
“T shall count on your help in persuad- 
ing him to stay with us,” he said. “ The 
city’s no place for that sort of a man. 
But up here, with plenty of game and 
fish within reach, he’ll be as happy as 
any of his forefathers ever were. Our 
town is not so very big, but it’s growing, 
and there’s a big future for any man who 
will drop in here and stick. I think his 
mind is already inclined to the plan.” 

I began to think so too, for Robertson 
was in raptures over the town, its people 
and immediate surroundings. I think I 
never saw a man so thoroughly carried 
away with -his first trip to the woods. 
He rhapsodized over the clear, swift 
stream that was bearing us on our way, 
the moss-grown shores, the frost-tinged 
shrubbery—and most wonderful of all 
were the giant trees, from their towering 
tops to the tangled, water-worn roots 
that caught at us with fantastic fingers 
when our canoe chanced to brush either 
bank. “I have never imagined such 
trees!” he murmured. “Think of the 
vast amount of lumber in one of those 
big trunks!” 

“There crops out the instinct of your 
pioneer grandsires,” commented the 
Colonel. “If you can see in these big 
woods only so many feet of boards and 
scantling, you might better have staid in 
Chicago—though I understand there’s a 
fair demand up here for sawmill hands.” 
And then I took up the cudgels for the 
practical viewpoint, solely to relieve Rob- 
ertson’s embarrassment, though, since 
dealing in timber was formerly my regu- 
lar business, it was easy enough to pretend 
resenting the implication that one must 
not look upon a fine tree with an eye to 
its merchantable cubic contents. But be- 
fore a dozen words were out we shot into 
the head of a series of little rapids, and 
Dennis’ noisy delight silenced me: Most 
of you have been through just such bits 


of water—swooping plunges down turbu- 
lent chutes, with maybe a little jump at 
the end; dodging boulders and nosing 
out the best channels, with the canoe’s 
prow cutting the spray and a trifle of 
foam coming aboard now and then—but 
it was all new to the boy, and most bliss- 
fully exhilarating. “And only to think,” 
he said, as we glided again into com- 
paratively quiet water, “I can live here 
always if I will—get away from the city 
and into these glorious woods, with a 
certainty of plenty of work the year 
around ! ” 

“But you must remember that the 
work will not be just the same you are 
accustomed to handle in the city,” said 
the Colonel. “This is no country for 
bicycles and automobiles. Your drilling 
and welding and patch work in general 
will be on heavier parts—those of saw- 
mill engines, pumps and the like—and 
few guns will be brought in for repair 
except in the late summer and autumn. 
Take the year around, your income will 
be half as much as at present, and. 

“My expenses practically nothing,” 
interrupted Robertson. ‘“ Words of cau- 
tion are the thing for a fellow situated as 
I happen to be just now, and I appreciate 
them, all right. But I have figured this 
proposition from both sides—and there is 
one consideration that I haven’t men- 
tioned. Mother’s girlhood days were 
spent in the woods. She has grieved 
for tall timber and fresh air ever since 
Father brought her to the city, and now 
I’m going to give her back her old-time 
happiness. Why, my good friends, I 
wouldn’t miss this chance for half of 
Chicago!” 

We had a triangular handshake then 
and there—or rather a four-handed 
shake, since, with the Colonel in the 
stern and myself in the bow, we could 
only pump away at Dennis’ arms and 
grin at each other over his shoulder. 
And then, as the river ran smooth for 
the next three or four miles, we shifted 
Dennis to the stern and let him wear off 
a little of his enthusiasm ‘n paddling, 
while with the bow paddle I was careful 
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to keep him from fouling logs and rocks. Late that afternoon we portaged around 
The Colonel coached him in the stroke a succession of log jams that barred the 
and we were presently traveling at a outlet of a little muddy lake. Sunset 
very satisfactory gait. found us comfortably housed in a bark- 

We landed and made camp when dark- roofed pole shanty, which had been built 



























“Late that afternoon we portaged around a succession of log jams that barred 
the outlet of a little muddy lake." 


Drawn by C. 0. LONGABAUGH. 





ness came, but the next morning were for the Colonel’s occupancy the fall be- 
away at dawn. It afterwards transpired fore and was still in tolerable condition 
that two canoe-loads of sportsmen fol- to withstand rains or the light snows of 
lowed us down the river, but our start autumn. And we had game for our 
sufficed to keep us well ahead of them. supper—a brace of plump grouse, bagged 
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with the .32-calibre repeater that of late 
years I have invariably carried on camp 
hunts. Experienced hunters disagree as 
to whether the sound of firearms will 
drive game out of a vicinity, but at least 
we had no desire to advertise our pres- 
ence to other hunters, and so it was 
ruled that the big rifles should be used 
only for deer and other big game. 

I was not particularly pleased with the 
locality the Colonel had led us to, and 
for several reasons. The lake was shal- 
low and muddy; the country surrounding 
it as flat as the overflow land of the 
Mississippi; but, instead of the cane- 
brakes we have in the South, there were 
dense thickets of evergreen saplings and 
comparatively little of open woods such 
as I should choose for rifle shooting. 
Farther back from the river we were 
promised hardwood ridges—which 
meant that the deer we killed would have 
to be “ shouldered” to camp, anywhere 
from one to a half-dozen miles. 

Deer tracks were found where we had 
landed for the portage. I had noticed 
quite a little sign along the margin of 
the lake, but most of it appeared old. 
The trail of a small bear, made the night 
before, led across the bit of open ground 
before the cabin. Dennis spent a good 
half-hour in its examination and wanted 
to follow it into the woods. But he 
readily accepted a hint that there were 
other duties requiring more immediate 
attention, and we were surprised to note 
his aptitude when he assumed the duties 
of camp cook. “ I’ve helped Mother lots 
in the kitchen,” he observed, “ before and 
since I was big enough for other work. 
It seems a shame to put these grouse in 
the frying pan; we'll broil the next ones 
—or maybe I can build a clay oven that 
will turn out a roast, with a bit of dress- 
ing and some browned potatoes on the 
side. Say! do you suppose the fish in 


this lake will bite at night?” 

That was Dennis Robertson—always 
busy at one thing and planning another 
—living at high tension — anxious to 
crowd into a single day everything it 
That night the 


would hold, and more. 








Colonel drew for us a map of our hunt- 
ing grounds. Dennis copied it, over and 
over again, and asked a thousand ques- 
tions about the lay of the land, character 
of the timber and many minor matters 
concerning which the Colonel knew quite 
as little as himself. But every speck of 
information forthcoming went on the 
map. 

We were out at sunrise—that being 
the first morning of the deer season—and 
inside of a half hour Robertson had sent 
a .44-calibre bullet through the butt stock 
of my rifle, clipping a neat groove in the 

under side of my arm. An inch higher 
would have broken the bone. Two or 
three inches further forward, and—well. 
it isn’t a nice thing to think about. I 
was carrying the rifle under my right 
arm, muzzle lowest, my hand gripping 
the barrel well forward of the action. 
The muzzle caught in a vine, which 
jerked my arm backward and upward, 
and just then I was whirled around by 
the shock of the blow. As I staggered 
I felt a nipping pain in my arm and the 
prick of something under the left shoul- 
der-blade, which last was caused, as we 
later found, by the jab of a small splinter 
of wood from the rifle stock. The acci- 
dent in itself amounted to nothing and 
the boy was less to blame in the matter 
than ourselves. 

In view of Robertson’s quiet, self- 
reliant air, it had somehow been difficult 
to think of him as one of the rankest of 
greenhorns, so far as the actualities of 
hunting and woods life were concerned. 
There was nothing of the novice in the 
way he handled his rifle, and he was full 
of hunting stories, which he told with 
an easy attention to detail that an old 
woodsman might have envied. We had 
started out to drive abreast through the 
woods with the usual interval of 75 or 
100 yards between guns, Robertson being 
in the middle, with instructions to keep 
the sun at his back—or, in other words, 
to face his shadow—and gauge his pace 
by our own. An experienced hunter 
would have followed these directions 
without difficulty, regardless of the un- 


. 














dergrowth; but the boy was keen for a 
taste of this new sport, impatient and 
hasty. Some two hundred yards away 
from the shanty he found a fresh trail of 
a deer, leading at first in our line of 
travel, and Robertson forgot everything 
except that here might be the possibility 
of getting a shot. He quickened his 
pace unconsciously, drew far ahead, 
passed across my front, circled to the 
right and swung back. This manceuvre 
placed him at my right, instead of his 
proper position at the left. During the 
last ten minutes he had traveled a good 
three yards to my one and was again 
directly abreast. I saw the deer track as 
I crossed it. The boy saw the twitch of 
the bushes as my rifle barrel became en- 
tangled and then the gray of my hunting 
coat. It’s a mercy that he shot without 
careful aim. 

I called before he could fire again and 
he came to me bewildered, frightened, 
tearful. “In God’s name, how did you 
come to be here, Mr. Elliott!” he ex- 
claimed. “I might have killed you!” I 
whistled to the Colonel and he answered. 
Robertson noted the direction of the 
sound and his jaw fell. 

“Your place was between us two,” I 
said. “ There’s no great amount of harm 
done, for skin will grow again and a gun 
stock may be patched. But this came 
pretty nearly being a tragedy.” 

“T am fit for nothing but the shop and 
maybe a marble game in a back alley,” 
said Dennis “bitterly. “I was going to 
surprise both of you with my aptness as 
a pupil—and here ‘I have gone directly 
contrary to instructions, run when I 
should have walked, forgotten there was 
such a thing as the sun, and, like a crazy 
fool, shot at the first thing that moved in 
the bushes. Mr. Elliott, I’m going to the 
cabin after my basket and shall walk 
back up the river to the railroad and take 
the first train home. You can’t afford 


to have your hunt spoiled by a natural 
born idiot who is quite capable of shoot- 
ing one of you over the camp-fire for an 
elephant or a Polar bear. 
I deserve I would 


If I had what 


” 
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“Don’t let me interrupt your most ad- 
mirable flow of language,” remarked the 
Colonel, as he forced his way through 
the bushes. “ Sounds like you were sure 
of your subject and had set out to con- 
vince the world. Where’s your wound, 
Elliott? ” 

“Slap through the butt stock,” I 
laughed. “ There’s a scratch on my arm 
that we can fix with a bit of court plaster 
—but Dennis seems to have caught a 
broadside in the region of his self- 
esteem.” 

“ Better now than later,’ was the 
cheery response. “ Most wise old dogs 
can recall worrying skunks in their puppy 
days. The first skirmish I was ever in I 
clipped my Captain over the ear with an 
awkward sabre stroke and had to carry 
him off the field under a hot fire; but a 
week after that we fought shoulder to 
shoulder in the doorway of a Buddhist 
temple and there was plenty of room for 
our steel without interference. There'll 
be no more bad breaks from Dennis. 
Now, spread out again and let the music 
proceed. We’ve got to have venison for 
supper!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A Shot and a Cry. 


A mile farther on we encountered ris- 
ing ground with hardwood growth. The 
woods were more open and permitted 
extending our front, while each man still 
kept his neighbor in view. Deer tracks 
were as plentiful as I ever saw them in 
the Cross Timbers country of Central 
Texas, where I once counted sixty-three 
deer in a day’s hunt—and hung up nine 
of them. Apparently the plentiful food 
supply had drawn them here from a vast 
region roundabout. Where there is a 
deer scarcity in the months of falling 
acorns and beechnuts, you can generally 
find its reason in the bareness of the 
trees. Districts well stocked with game 
one year prove barren to the hunter the 
following autumn, nor is there any use 
waiting for the deer to return. They 
have gone where Dame Nature has 
spread a more bountiful table. 


SPORTS 


It was Dennis’ luck to get the first 
chance for a shot—and to score a miss. 
All three of us were in sight of the deer 
when he started from a treetop a few 
rods in front of the boy, ran a hundred 
yards, and halted with his broadside ex- 
posed. Dennis brought his rifle to shoul- 
der, but, after long aiming, attempted to 
reach a tree a few steps ahead, so that he 
might secure a rest. Naturally the deer 
ran, quite unharmed by the two bullets 
that followed him. Dennis acknowledged 
his error before being charged with it. 
He was excited and his hands were 
a-shake with nervousness. Of course 
we told him about the first sight being 
the best, and all that sort of stuff which 
a novice is supposed to learn at second- 
hand and never acquires save through 
sad experience. But we did not ask the 
boy to control his nervousness. Buck 
fever has to run its course, like the ty- 
phoid or grippe, and if the sufferer sur- 
vives he is thenceforth immune — in 
which respect it has grippe and typhoid 
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discounted on the score of desirability. 
Buck fever—we used to call it “ buck 
ager ”’—is an ailment which never came 
to me, for from my earliest years a deer 
was no more than any other target, to be 


hit if I could hold on it. But I have 
known men reared in the woods, with 
game all around them, who still never 
could make eye and finger work together 
when a deer was before the rifle. Wils 
Chawning (born in Texas when it was a 
Republic) lived for sixty years between 
the Calcasieu and Trinity Rivers, seeing 
deer practically every day of his life, and 
could never kill one. “I’ve shot at a 
million of ’em,” he told me once. “ Shot 
at ’em with shotguns an’ rifles an’ six- 
shooters. Shot at ’em offhand, over a 
chunk, ag’in a tree, an’ lying flat on my 
belly; shot at ’em anywhere from ten 
feet to a thousand yards, an’ the best I 
ever did was to start a leak in one’s 
hind-laig jest above the knee. But I did 
kill a deer once—caught a fawn in a coon 
trap an’ broke his naik with a club.” 
Dennis seemed to enjoy hearing of old 
Wils, and disclaimed hopes of equalling 
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his record. And then I told him of a 
Louisiana man, John Tom Miller of Cat- 
ahoula Parish, who overshot a running 
deer and punched a hole in the oven door 
of his own cooking stove, in his cabin a 
half-mile away. “ That was from shoot- 
ing uphill, as you were just now,” I re- 
marked in conclusion. ‘“ High shots lose 
more deer than low ones, because, when 
the average man gets in a hurry for 
meat, he lacks time for finding the bottom 
of the rear sight. Successful wingshots 
never shoot at the flock, but hold on one 
bird, if there are a thousand others. And 
there is more of deershooting than draw- 
ing a general bead on the whole deer.” 

“Reminds me,” said the Colonel, “ of 
a ‘Sir Somebody-or-Other who was with 
us in the Transvaal, just for the fun of 
the thing, and who wasted more ammu- 
nition at game than my regiment ever 
expended on the Boers. One day he 
rode into camp at rather a swift gallop 
and gasped out: ‘I had a shot at three 
lions back there!’ And, don’t you know, 
there had been but the one shot fired, for 
all of us heard it. One bullet at three 
lions—do you see the joke?” 

With the boy on our hands, still hunt- 
ing singly was quite out of the question, 
nor was it particularly necessary that we 
should make hard work of the sport. 
While we were resting and talking, two 
deer, singly and pursuing different routes, 
crossed within our sight. Without doubt 
either the Colonel or myself could have 
remained at that place for a few hours 
with a certainty of getting a shot at short 
range. But I preferred to see a little 
more of the country and then perfect 
plans for the actual hunting. 

As we were descending the farther 
side of the ridge, a shot from the 
Colonel’s double express rifle announced 
that a trifle of work was to follow our 
forest strolling. The buck he had killed 
would have weighed better than 200 
pounds, and our camp was a long two 
miles distant. Now there are ways and 
ways of transporting a big deer through 
two miles of thick woods. One is to 
snake him in by the horns—if there hap- 
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pens to be snow on the ground; at other 
times there will be trouble. Now and 
then you will find men who are capable 
of shouldering 200 pounds of venison 
and walking straight under the load. 
Dennis rather thought himself in this 
class until we got the deer on his back, 
and then he moved to reconsider. The 
traditional way is to swing the deer to 
the middle of a pole, to be carried by 
two men. Those who have tried it know 
that if the pole be slim enough to yield 
under the weight, its springing and the 
consequent swing of the deer seems to 
add 25 per cent. to the load; while a 
twelve-foot pole, rigid enough to stand 
without bending, will weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of four pounds to the foot. A 
better way than any of these is to hang 
up your deer and go to camp after a pack 
mule. The next best is to get busy with 
your knives and cut the carcass into one- 
man loads. So we first cut off the neck 
at the shoulders, as the head was to be 
mounted; then split down the inside of 
the forelegs, ripped the skin on breast 
and belly, and skinned the body down to 
the second rib. We next disemboweled 
the animal and cut the carcass across. 
Thus we had the hindlegs and back—the 
saddle, as it is termed—which could be 
made into an easily carried load by bring- 
ing the skin of the forelegs down between 
the thighs and tying securely. When set 
astride Dennis’ neck, with his rifle placed 
across the hindlegs to balance the load, 
he announced that he could carry the 
saddle over the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains without once putting it down. 
This probably was an exaggeration, but 
he got to the shanty in good style, though 
the low-hanging limbs more than once 
caused trouble. The Colonel carried the 
forequarters, which had been wiped clean 
of blood with wads of dry grass; while I 
toiled along with the head and the 
Colonel’s gun and cheered my compan- 
ions mightily by my own grumbling. We 
arrived in time to have venison steak for 
our mid-day meal, but there was no more 
hunting that day. When men are tired, 
well fed and supremely happy, there is 


nothing to compare with a blanket and a 
pipe where the warm autumnal sunshine 
can filter down upon you through the 
parti-colored foliage of oak or ash. The 
Colonel told war stories until I dropped 
off to sleep and Dennis sneaked over to 
the lake, where he caught a whopping big 
mess of fish for our supper. Which 
means that each of us enjoyed the long 
afternoon in his own way, for when I 
finally awoke, the Colonel was still prone 
on his back, blowing smoke rings sky- 
ward and leisurely narrating the particu- 
lars of a certain South American revolu- 
tion in which he commanded the insur- 
gents’ battery of Maxim guns. 

Such afternoons as this, with their 
care-freedom and relaxation, are the 
crowning glory of camp life. Past and 
present worries were for the moment for- 
gotten, and happily we could not see into 
the future—else we probably would have 
loaded everything into the canoe and 
started back up the river. As it was, 
Dennis found time to mark on his map 
the approximate boundaries of the lake, 
which seemed to extend northward a 
couple of miles beyond the shanty to a 
point not far from where our deer was 
killed. His idea was to make any pos- 
sible use of the canoe in bringing in such 
game as might be shot, which of course 
meant choosing hunting grounds as near 
as we could to the water. 

Next morning the Colonel decided to 
stay at camp—he had killed his deer and 
was content. Dennis and I followed yes- 
terday’s route, keeping closely together. 
I wanted to instruct him in noiseless 
traveling and in trailing, since the char- 
acter of the country indicated still-hunt- 
ing as the easiest and most feasible 
method of getting game. When I say 
still-hunting, I mean the science of locat- 
ing the one best spot in the woods, and 
there as nearly as possible effacing your- 
self from the sight and hearing of other 
woods creatures. Racing through the 
forest until, by dint of frantic thrashing 
through brush and stumbling over logs, 
you startle a deer into offering a straight- 
away shot—this is hardly still-hunting, 
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though it is miscalled so by the average 
inexperienced sportsman. Properly 
speaking, it is not hunting of any sort— 
no more than it would be fishing to throw 
rocks at hazard into a trout pool.. I 
wanted Dennis to kill a deer, and didn’t 
intend that his success should be due 
‘wholly to luck. 

There were indications that another 
party of hunters had already located 
camp not far away. In the grey of the 
morning we had heard two shots—fired 
not more than a mile away. The direc- 
tion was uncertain, since we all three had 
been inside the shanty at the moment. 
Now, as the wind freshened from the 
west, the scent of smoke was in the air 
and it could not have come from our own 
camp. The chances were that another 
canoe had followed us down the river and 
landed at some point below the lake 
stream—in which event we would likely 
.see very little of our neighbors at camp, 
as the lake lay between us. There were 
deer a-plenty for all; so that in reality it 
seemed to matter little, though our at- 
tempt to evade pursuit had come to 
nothing. 

Dennis killed his first deer only a short 
distance from where Fortune had favored 
us the day before. For a half-hour we 
had been sitting on a fallen tree with a 
thin shelter of bushes around us, and 
this little spike buck came to us. He was 
walking fast, crossing an open strip. I 
bleated as he came even with our stand 
and perhaps fifty yards away. He halted 
instantly, and Dennis broke his neck at 
the first shot. “Don’t yell!” I said. 
“The history of the world tells of other 
déer having been killed—and this one 
isn’t big enough to yell over, any way. 
Get another bullet ready for him, in case 
he gets on his feet again. I know he’s 
as dead as a mackerel, but still it is the 
proper procedure and you want to ac- 
quire the habit. Where did you hold?” 

“On the shoulder.” 

“He didn’t fall like a deer with a 
shoulder shot. His head swung around 
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as though you had hit him on the neck 
with a club. Isn’t it possible that you 
shot a little to the left and high?” 

“ Mr. Elliott,” said the boy earnestly, 
“it would have been possible for that 
bullet to have gone almost anywhere. 
Maybe I will outgrow this foolish nerv- 
ousness—I hope to in time—but it seems 
awfully hard to keep the front sight on a 
deer, though I knew I was pretty close 
when I pulled trigger.” 

He had killed his deer! That was 
ample satisfaction for the time being. It 
turned out to be a pretty sizable buck, 
after all— quite as heavy as one man 
could carry without undue effort. And 
he meant a lot to Dennis, quite naturally. 
Such a plump, sleek beauty! Mar his 
comeliness with the knife, before the 
Colonel was given a chance to admire 
him? Never! 

“ The lake is over here not more than 
a half-mile,” announced the boy, “and I 
will worry him across there some way, 
while you go back and get the canoe. 
I’ve got my compass and can’t miss the 
lake.” 

We hoisted the deer to the top of a 
stump. Dennis got his shoulder under 
him, straightened easily and strode away 
to the westward. I watched him out of 
sight and had turned to my own course, 
when suddenly a shot rang out and was 
followed on the instant by an inarticulate 
cry. Then, almost in the same breath, I 
distinctly heard a voice shrill with excite- 


ment: ‘“ You’ve done it, you damned 
fool! — you’ve shot a man! Let’s get 
out of here!” 


With the muzzle of my rifle upward, I 
fired two shots as quickly as I could work 
the action. The men, whom I could hear 
threshing through the undergrowth in 
their mad fright, probably imagined them- 
selves under fire, but it was only a pre- 
arranged signal that the Colonel’s help 
was instantly required. A shot: an in- 
terval: then two shots together. It is a 
hunter’s signal in common use wherever 
I have hunted. 

(To be continued.) 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
a pure serenity of mind.” -WASHINGTUN IRVING. 














RARE DAYS ON THE JERSEY COAST. 


By JOHN T. WILLITS. 


UR party of three had a good boat 
—a cat-rigged craft with a cabin 
extending from the mast to the 
cockpit. The furniture consisted of cush- 
ions and coverlets for sleeping, a table 
attached to the centre-board trunk by 
hinges (allowing it to be lowered out of 
the way when not in use) and an impro- 
vised refrigerator, made from two boxes 
(a smaller within a larger one and lined 
with sawdust). This receptacle would 
hold too lbs. of ice and still leave room 
for the fish that we would catch. Of 
course an oil stove was an indispensable 
adjunct and the stores consisted of salt 
pork, homemade bread and hardtack, 
sugar, coffee and other necessaries. For 
the staples we depended upon our lines 
and guns. 

When we left’ Barnegat, the light in 
the lofty tower at the Inlet was flashing 
like the eye of some Cyclops, signaling 
us Goodbye, for it was not yet sunrise. 
A run down the broad, deep Barnegat 
Bay before a fresh northerly breeze found 
us off Manahawken before the sun had 
shown the whole of his disc above the 
horizon. Opposite this latter place, on 
the beach, is the thriving little summer 
resort of Surf City. The site of Surf City 
was formerly known as the Great Swamp, 
from a large swamp of cedars that grew 
there. Fifty years ago it was a summer 











resort for city dwellers, who in those days 
reached it by stage and sailboat. Now 
they can come direct from the cities in 
two or three hours—a fine railroad bridge 
crossing the bay. The Great Swamp was 
long memorable for one of the worst 
marine disasters that ever occurred on 
the New Jersey coast. The sailing ship 
Powhatan, with 400 men, women and 
children on board from a port in Ger- 
many, struck on the shoals off the Swamp 
early in the 50s on a stormy night in 
April. She soon went to pieces and 
only one of the ship’s company was 
saved—a child, which was found far up 
on the beach, clasped in the arms of a 
drowned man. 

A fine breeze carried us down the bay, 
past Beach Haven, one of the larger re- 
sorts on the New Jersey coast; then to 
Sea Haven and to Little Egg Harbor, 
20 miles south of our starting place. It 
was at the latter point we stopped, for in 
that locality aquatic sports abound. In 
the deep water near the Inlet various 
species of fish are easily caught. Among 
them are the gamy and delicious sheeps- 
head, sea bass, blackfish, weakfish, blue- 
fish or snapping mackerel and other 
smaller species but all of fine flavor. For 
a change in the bill-of-fare our guns 
could procure a variety of birds, any of 
which when served up would make a 
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dish fit for a king. Among the kinds 
of snipe that frequent the flats and 
marshes of Little Egg Harbor are the 
tell-tale or yellow-leg plover, the curlew 
(both long bill and short bill), the mar- 
lin, the robin snipe and the bullhead 
plover. When we had planted our anchor 
in the meadow bank and furled the sail, 
one of our party remained on board to 
make the coffee, while the other two 
started out with gun and crab net. A 
half hour saw us back to the boat with 
a half-dozen tell-tales and enough crabs 
for present use, among the latter being 
three or four soft-shells—that luxury 
of the salt water. And the supper that 
we sat down to just as the sun was dis- 
appearing in the west will never be for- 
gotten. With appetites sharpened to the 
finest edge by the sea air, how good 
those boiled crabs (hard shells), fried 
soft crabs, fried snipe, fried potatoes and 
hot coffee did taste! When the débris 
had been cleared away, we lay back in 
the cockpit and enjoyed our after-supper 
smoke, at peace with all mankind. Dark- 
ness came on gradually. The stars made 
their appearance one by one in the sum- 
mer sky; the water murmured musically 
around the boat, as the ebb tide swirled 
and eddied on its way to the sea. A 
short distance to the east the lamp in the 
light-house tower flashed its rays alter- 
nately red and white, the white glaring 
steadily for one minute and the next the 
red flashing six times—warning mariners 
on the coast that the shoals off Little 
Egg Harber were not far away. One 
after the other our pipes were smoked 
out, Morpheus asserted himself, and three 
drowsy mortals sought the cushioned 
lockers of the cabin, where, lulled by 
the rocking of the boat and the sough- 
ing of the wind in the rigging, we were 
soon in the mysterious realms of sleep. 

Early next morning I took my gun 
and rowed in the skiff to Anchoring 
Island, a short distance away—leaving 
the rest of the crew to fish for sea bass 
on the high water. That all of us were 
successful was manifest, when, two hours 
later, we again assembled—the gunner 
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with about 50 snipe of various kinds and 
the fishermen with 75 sea bass, than 
which no finer flavored fish frequents 
salt water. The birds were plucked and 
prepared and the fish cleaned and on the 
stove in short order, for all were inter- 
ested in the subject of breakfast. About 
midday, on the low water, two men 
started with net and basket to explore 
some creeks nearby for crabs to be used 
for weakfish bait. I he weakfish or salt- 
water trout is fastidious in its tastes; 
nothing less than crabs will suit it and 
these must be of the best—soft crabs 
and shedders. When the afternoon flood 
made we got under weigh and sailed up 
to the Great Bay. Between that bay and 
the harbor are the Seven Islands; a half- 
mile beyond which, on the flats, are 
found weakfish of large size. Our fish- 
ing there was done with a float, attached 
to the line. When the float disappears 
beneath the water, a fish is on the hook. 
We had four hours of fine sport with the 
weakfish, which are by no means weak 
when they are fast to the hook. The 
fisherman has to either let one of these 
fish run or play it; for if he attempts to 
pull it in by main strength he will invari- 
ably lose it by the hook tearing out or 
the line breaking. Our catch amounted 
to upwards of 50—all of them far superior 
in size to the same species caught in the 
channels. Part of the next day was 
spent in fishing for sheepshead near the 
Inlet. Unlimited patience and absolute 
quiet are required when engaged in this 
sport. Even then two or three hours 
may pass without getting a bite. When 
hooked, the greatest skill is required to 
save them. A sheepshead is often brought 
to the surface three or four times before 
it can be lifted into the boat. It will 
make repeated rushes toward the bottom 
until it is drowned out or exhausted. 
With a mouth filled with teeth like so 
many miniature paving stones, there is 
always danger of the hook breaking, and 
the strength of the fish is so great that it 
will snap the line if snubbed too sudden- 
ly. We caught three, which repaid us 
for our day’s work. 























Ten days were spent at Little Egg 
Harbor and its vicinity. There was no 
need of going farther—except to Beach 
Haven occasionally, five miles away, to 
replenish our stores—for every form of 
seaside sport was presented to us within 
a radius of a few miles. Gunning and 
fishing, sailing and bathing filled every 
hour of daylight, and when night came, 
snugly anchored in some creek, we pre- 
pared supper and ate like horses—for 
the sea air is a greater tonic than all the 
drugs in the pharmacopzia. Afterward, 
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weigh, and, with enough fish, birds and 
crabs to make our cruise a satisfactory 
one, we filled away around Point Creek, 
and, with a fresh southerly breeze astern 
of us and the full strength of the flood 
tide in our favor, made rapid progress 
up the Bay. 





ON THE BOGUE OHITTO. 


Bill and I were both on the sick and 
disabled list—Bill from some kind of 
stomach trouble and the writer from a 














“GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 
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lounging on the deck, with the smoke 
from our pipes ascending like incense 
toward the star-lit sky, we enjoyed those 
summer evenings to the utmost. Then 
to our bunks, to sleep like logs; for no 
sleep is so sweet as that taken in a boat 
on salt water. 

The time came all too soon: when we 
were homeward bound. One beautiful 
morning, when the sun was making its 
appearance from behind the sandhills on 
the beach, we regretfully got under 





sprained shoulder. So we decided to 
spend a few days in the woods, instead 
of loafing around town. We got our 
outfit together, boarded the morning 
train on our little railroad, and got off at 
a small station on the banks of the Bogue 
Chitto. Here we shouldered our packs 
and hiked for our camp site, located 
three miles down the river on a piece 
of ground somewhat higher than the 
surrounding swamp. It was an ideal 
spot, as we had a good view of the river 
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and there was a fine spring nearby. It 
was in July and the weather was very 
warm, as we were in Southern Missis- 
sippi, near the Louisiana line. The air 
was heavy and pungent with the odor 
of rank vegetation of a semi-tropical 
swamp, and the mosquitos and red bugs 
were much in evidence. Bill and I soon 
had a big fire going, to smoke out our 
insect friends. Then we set up our little 
7x7 tent, emptied our.packs and made 
shelves on the trunk of a great magnolia 
tree, out of the reach of razorback hogs, 
dogs, etc. 

When this was done, Bill got out the 
fishing tackle—setting several lines tied 
to short poles, stuck into the bank in 
likely places. While I was preparing 
dinner I heard Bill’s whoop of victory 
as he landed a fine white perch—fol- 
lowed by another yell as he pulled out 
a nice channel catfish on one of his short 
poles. At the prospect of fish for din- 
ner, I put some potatoes to boil and soon 
had the coffee pot singing. I was doing 
the cooking, as Bill said that he could 
not play chef on account of his weak 
stomach; I cleaned his fish for the same 
reason. Bill sat there with a wise look 
as I dished up the grub and said he did 
not think he could eat anything. When 
I called “‘Dinner!’’ Bill ate a small cat- 
fish, then another; then he dug into the 
bacon and nearly cleaned up a skilletful 
of fried potatoes. 

When camp had been fixed up to suit 
us, we both prepared to catch some more 
fish and had pretty fair success. Just as 
we were about to return to camp, we dis- 
covered an old boat, partly filled with 
driftwood and mud, in an eddy. We 
dragged it out on the bank, intending to 
fix it up for a fishing boat. After a big 
supper of fried fish, we lay, enjoying the 
camp-fire and remarking about the noises 
of the forest, which to the average person 
are meaningless. The distant hoot of the 
owl, the croaking of frogs, the call of a 
coon, and then almost the same call 
again, but no, it was not the coon—this 
time it was a screech owl. It’s easy to 
distinguish between them when they are 
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heard at nearly the same time. Then 
there are the insects which keep up their 
racket far into the night. As we were 
lying there, talking in low tones, we 
heard something that neither of us had 
ever heard before. It was not nearby, 
but. its strangeness made us feel uneasy, 
as we were entirely weaponless, except 
for the hunting knife and campaxe. We 
only heard it twice. 1 have heard panthers 
and wild cats and loons, but it was not 
like any of these, it seemed more like a 
fiendish laugh—then died away into a 
moan. It makes my flesh creep now 
when I think of it. We lay a long time 
listening to hear it again, but instead an 
old hoot owl got into a big tree nearby 
and gave us a few hoots before we final- 
ly dropped off to sleep. 

We were out early next morning to 
look at our set lines—catching three 
channel catfish for breakfast. We tink- 
ered up the old boat and set it afloat— 
making two paddles out of an old cy- 
press rail we pulled out of the driftwood. 
Our favorite style of fishing was to anchor 
the boat near an eddy and fish with cane 
poles. lhe fish caught were mostly 
channel cat, white perch, goggle eyes, 
bream and sunfish. In the creeks we 
caught a few black bass, but catching 
black bass was work and the weather 
was too warm for that. Besides, we 
preferred the small catfish to eat. About 
all we did was to eat, sleep and fish. 

The third day we were out in the old 
boat not far from camp, when three 
rough looking darkies came along, saw 
the old boat and said it belonged to 
them—adding that they intended get it 
before they left there. By the way they 
talked we knew they were lying. We 
paddled slowly back to camp. The 
darkies followed, still arguing with Bill. 
When we landed, I gave Bill the wink, 
went to the tent and pretended to be 
rummaging in one of the pack sacks. 
“What are you looking for?” says Bill. 
“T’m looking for that old six-shooter of 
yours. I’m getting mighty tired of those 
fool niggers hanging around here!”’ As 
I said this, Bill pretended to be scared. 





























“No! Don’t get that gun out,” said he. 
“You know you are too darn quick to 
shoot and are always looking for a 
chance to plug somebody.” 

While this dialogue was going on, the 
coons seemed to be getting very uneasy. 
Finally one of them said: ‘ Reckon dat 
white man in de tent mean what he say 
‘bout dat ole gun?” ‘‘He sure does,” 
says Bill. ‘I have to keep it hidden all 
the time. You had better get out of 
here before he finds it!” At that they 
started off and were soon out of sight. 
Then we had one big laugh—at the same 
time promising ourselves that never again 
would we come out in the big swamp 
without some kind of a shooting iron. 

After supper I told Bill I was going 
to make a weapon for the benefit of our 
friend that had let out that awful yell 
the night before. I got a straight pole 
about 6 feet long and somewhat larger 
than a pitchfork handle, split the end, 
fitted the handle of my big hunting knife 
into it and then wound it with strong 
fish line—thus making a lance. Bill 
said I ought to take my lance and go 
and join the Zulus. But he asked ‘me, 
when we went to bed, if I had my spear 
handy, and I also noticed that he put the 
chop axe where he could get it without 
getting up. Next morning after break- 
fast Bill complained of his stomach and 
said he was going over to a farmhouse 
and see if they had any kind of medicine 
that would help him. I told him to take 
a dose of my shoulder liniment. ‘Yes, 
you big lubber! that’s all the sympathy 
I ever get from you! I have to do all 
the paddling, while you sit there and 
make believe you can’t do anything be- 
cause you have a lame shoulder.” 

After Bill had gone to the farmhouse 
I caught some fish and was getting din- 
ner when he came back. He was loaded 
down with sacks and bundles and sus- 
pended from one shoulder by a string 
were two nice half-grown chickens; he 
also had a bottle of dope for his stom- 
ach; the other stuff was fresh eggs, ripe 
tomatoes, young onions and some honey. 
I asked him how he did it and his only 
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answer was a big grin. I had to make 
a coop for Bill’s chickens, as he said they 
were for our farewell dinner before we 
went home. 

Next morning we caught some more 
fish and when we had all we could use 
we came in and loafed around camp. 
The day was very hot and about noon 
the air became oppressive. The breeze 
died out and there wasa dead calm. The 
birds stopped their twittering ; the surface 
of the river became as smooth as a mir- 
ror; the sky took on a glaring, brassy 
hue and way off on the eastern horizon 
a few smoky clouds were gathering. 

After dinner Bill suggested we take a 
swim. We paddled the old boat up- 
stream to a sand-bar and were soon 
splashing around like a couple of kids. 
After our swim we tried fishing, but 
couldn’t get a bite. By this time we 
knew there was going to be a storm, but 
we did not know that we were to witness 
the worst one we had ever seen. We 
were watching a large black cloud that 
was coming toward us from the north- 
east. It seemed to rise and pass over 
us; then another cloud seemed to meet 
it, coming from the west. A terrific 
peal of thunder followed and the whole 
mass of clouds came toward us with the 
speed of an express train. We had just 
started for camp in the boat when the 
first blast struck us, and were nearly 
swamped before we could get the boat 
to shore. The surface of the river was 
lashed into a surging mass of white caps. 
The wind seemed to pick off the tops 
of the waves and blow them over us and 
we were drenched to the bone. We ran 
to the shelter of a large black gum that 
was covered with vines. Just as we 
gained the shelter of the tree the storm 
broke in all its fury. A flash of light- 
ning and an ear-splitting crash of thun- 
-der seemed to fill the whole forest. For 
a moment we were dazed and blinded. 
Then the battle began in earnest. Peal 
after peal of thunder fairly deafened us, 
accompanied by incessant lightning 
flashes. The wind increased in strength. 
Great trees were bent as if they were 
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straw stems and now and then one would 
go crashing to the ground. A big oak 
came down within fifty yards of us. The 
place we were in was about the safest 
shelter we could have found, as we were 
on low ground and most of the trees 
around us were black gums. Ihey grew 
close together and resisted the storm 
splendidly. As the big oak came crash- 
ing down, Bill asked how this storm 
compared with one I had once seen in 
the Colorado mountains. Even as a 
child I cannot remember that I ever was 
afraid of a storm, but this one was so 
fearful that we were fairly awed by its 
fury. The rain did not come down in 
drops. It fell in sheets and chunks. Our 
vine covered tree only served to break 
the force of the water that came down 
upon us. Did we get wet? Well, I 
rather think so! 

When the storm had spent its force we 
made for camp. To our surprise, our 
little tent had stood through it all, al- 
though there were several ifiches of water 
on the ground and our bedding was 
soaked. The grub wasn’t damaged 
much, as most of it was in coffee cans 
with covers on, to keep out the bugs 
and flies. As we had a supply of pine 
knots, we soon had a fire going and 
spent the rest of the afternoon drying 
our clothes and blankets and clearing up 
the broken limbs and trash around the 
camp. The river was running like a mill 
race and nearly out of its banks, but as 
we were on high ground we were in no 
danger. 

We slept late next morning, as we 
knew the fishing would be spoiled until 
the water had gone down. By noon the 
river had subsided nearly to its normal 
stage but was still very muddy and here 
is where I got in my work on the eels. 
I do not know why it is, but in this river 
we always catch eels when the water is 
muddy. 
fine ones. Bill doesn’t like to fish for 
eels, but does not turn them down when 
fried in bacon fat till they are crisp and 
brown. - 

After supper that night we decided we 
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In this instance I landed two 





would break camp next day and were 
just thinking about going to bed, when 
from away down the river came that 
devilish half laugh and half moan that 
we had expected to hear every night 
since our first night in camp. We de- 
cided it was some kind of panther. It 
was only repeated once—just as on the 
first night. We were not afraid of being 
tackled by it, but,as Bill said, the blamed 
thing gave us the creeps and we both 
slept with our spear and chop axe handy. 
Morning broke bright and clear and the 
river looked good for fishing. We had 
a nice catfish and an eel on our set lines 
and fried them for breakfast; besides 
which we had baked sweet potatoes, 
corn flapjacks, honey and strong coffee. 
After which we got in the old boat to 
take our last try at the fish. We had 
caught some choice sunfish and were 
fishing near an old log which lay partly 
in the water with its upturned roots close 
to the bank. I climbed out on the log, 
so I could fish among the roots, and was 
just going to drop my hook down among 
them—when I saw something move. 
What I saw looked like a large root, but 
when it moved I saw that it was the 
largest snake I had ever seen outside of 
a circus. I backed up on the log and 
showed it to Bill. As we had no gun 
and as the snake was among the roots, 
we were at a loss how to proceed. Final- 
ly I thought of a large fish-hook that I 
had in my box. Tying it to the butt of 
my cane pole, I set about gaffing the 
snake. I slipped the hook under him 
O. K. and slammed the old Kirby into 
him amidships. And then the fun be- 
gan!—I doing the pulling and Bill boss- 
ing the job and waiting to get a swipe at 
him with his paddle. ‘Pull him out, 
you big idiot! so I can paste him one!” 
says Bill; but Bill never got a swat at 
that snake, as just at that instant he gave 
a big squirm. Snap! went the hook and 
the big snake slid from among the roots 
into the waters of the Bogue Chitto, 
leaving the water stained with his blood 
as he disappeared. I do not know just 
what kind of snake it was. It looked 























like a moccasin, but I have never seen a 
moccasin that large. He was probably 
seven feet long and nearly as thick as a 
man’s arm. That ended our fishing and 
we went to camp to prepare our farewell 
dinner. Here is our bill-of-fare: 

Fried Chicken. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

Fried Catfish and Perch. Sliced Tomatoes. 

Egg Omelette. Young Onions. 

Hot Biscuits and Honey. Hot Cornbread. 

Coffee. Chicken Gravy. 

After feasting royally, we lit our pipes 
and took a good rest before tramping 


back to the station. Towards evening 
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brother John and myself that if we cleaned 
it out, to the last row, by the following 
Saturday—tthis was Monday—we could 
go fishing, if we wanted to. | id we want 
to go? Were there ever two normal, 
healthy country boys, 12 and I5 years 
old, who didn’t want to go fishing when 
summer came? Certainly not within the 
circle of our acquaintance. If they did 
not wish to go, something was radically 
wrong with them; they resembled the 
fellow who has no music in his soul— 
and we had musicin ours: The rippling 











Some Fishing Folk and a Sizable Pickere! at White Star Cottage, near Madge, Wisconsin. 
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we packed up, and were soon at the 
little station, waiting for our train. Bill’s 
stomach had entirely recovered; my 
lame shoulder was O. K., and we both 
agreed that this had been one of the 
pleasantest trips we had ever taken. 

H. M. Wippowson. 


SUCKERS THAT WERE SUCKERS. 








The grass and weeds were asserting 
themselves vigorously in the three-acre 
cotton patch, and Father told my elder 


of old Spring Creek between its banks, 
the rustle of the leaves in the trees above 
it, the bark of the squirrels and the twit- 
ter of the birds among their branches, 
were music to us. 

Did-we finish our allotted task? We 
did—although hoeing something more 
than half an acre a day in the condition 
that was would have been a physical im- 
possibility for two small boys, except for 
the incentive. As it was, we were put 
to it, and Frank Cromer (my special 
chum, who came over Friday afternoon 
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to go with us next morning) was forced 
to put his hand to the hoe and not look 
back for several hours. Rather a shabby 
way to treat a guest? Maybe so, but 
such exchanges of courtesy were not un- 
common among us. 

We were up next morning soon after 
daybreak, making final preparations for 
what proved to be the most memorable 
day’s fishing we ever had on Spring 
Creek. We had a bait bed near the 
kitchen. It was alive with earth worms, 
and it required but a few blows of a hoe 
to supply us with all we needed for perch 
and catfish; for pike we carried along 
small strips of fat bacon. When we saw 
a pike (small fellows, averaging six inches 
in length) sunning himself near the sur- 
face of the water, we ran a hook through 
one end of a strip of bacon, drew it quietly 
along the top near him, and the chances 
were he would strike it like a flash. 

The creek, at the nearest point, was 
barely a mile distant, but the Big Hole, 
where we proposed to fish, was more than 
twice that far. Our outfits were simple 
and inexpensive, consisting of ordinary 
hooks and lines, large bottle-stoppers for 
floats, when we used any, buckshot split 
nearly through and brought together 
again upon the line for sinkers, and last 
but not least seasoned cane poles. We 
would cut one of these out of the brake, 
selecting the size and length we wanted ; 
tie the small end to the limb of a tree, 
attach a stone weighing several pounds 
to the butt, and at the end of a fortnight 
we would have a pole as straight as a 
ramrod, and tough, pliant and strong 
enough to bestow upon the original 
Izaak Walton. At that time none of us 
had ever seen a reel. 

Arriving at our destination, we were 
soon testing the quality of our luck, and 
in spite of its being rather indifferent we 
kept steadily at it until noon, catching a 
few “stump-knockers,’”’ sun perch, war- 
mouth or goggled-eyed perch, catfish 
and an occasional pike. At noon we 
stopped a while for lunch and a little 
later resumed operations. About 2 
o’clock we were all on a smaller log a 
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short way above the big cypress which 
spanned the centre of the hole. Frank 
and myself were fishing for perch, while 
John, using a hook a size or two larger, 
was trying for catfish, The day was 
clear. It was very warm and the water 
just there stillasa pool. Presently John 
called our attention to a school of 6 or 8 
suckers, sunning themselves just below 
the surface of the water and within easy 
reach of the log, declaring he was going 
to try to hook one of them. They were 
motionless, save for a gentle movement 
of the gills and lateral fins. We had 
often seen them thus before but never 
molested them, as they never bit a hook 
and to have disturbed them would but 
interfere with the fishing; but today we 
were scarcely catching anything and 
John was disgusted. So he stripped the 
bait from his hook, cautiously carried it 
up under the lip of the sucker nearest 
the bank and gave it a gentle pull. A 
moment before there was almost the 
stillness of death. Now there was com- 
motion and a heap of it. Frank and I 
hopped up and down on the log, yelling 
to John “Hold ’im!”’ “Don’t let ’im get 
away!” “Pull ’im out!” etc.; and after 
a short and very spirited struggle—even 
a sucker fights gamely for a few mo- 
tnents—John did pull him out. But just 
as he cleared the water with the fish, the 
hook tore out and the sucker fell in the 
mud right at the edge. For an awful 
moment the stillness could have been 
cut with a knife; then John jumped 
down on that fish bodily, and grabbing 
him, trash and mud up in his hands, 
threw him far up onto the bank. We 
have done bigger things since, but it is 
doubtful if any one of the three of us 
have ever experienced the same quantity 
and quality of thrills in two minutes that 
we did then. Spring Creek was a small 
stream; none of us had ever caught a 
fish before weighing more than half a 
pound and this was a whale! Twice as 
large as the channel cat Father had 
caught the season before. But the 
strangest part is yet to come—the rest 
of those fish had not budged! and the 
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scene described above was re-enacted 
almost to the smallest detail—the fish 
was hooked, broke from the hook at the 
edge of the water, John jumped from the 
log on top of him and catching him up 
hurled him up the bank amid a small 
pandemonium from Frank and myself— 
just a thrill or two less possibly but not 
appreciably. As those other timid, fool 
suckers had actually taken fright and dis- 
appeared, there was nothing left for us to 
do but shoulder our 
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open (it seemed to me wide enough to 
swallow a cat) chased John. For a mo- 
ment I was startled, but only for a mo- 
ment, as I saw the snake stood no show 
in the race, and then I laughed heartily. 
And how we laughed the day Father 
caught a fish weighing nearly a pound, 
the name of which we did not know. 
Seeing one of our neighbors, Mr. Grist 
(who was very deaf) fishing nearby, 
Father sent my younger brother Fred to 

ask him if he knew the 





trophies and make 
tracks for home, which 
we did without loss of 
time. We supposed 
our fish would weigh 
5 or 6 lbs. apiece; our 
experience was limit- 
ed. One weighed 3 
lbs.; the other, 23/s. 
This story, I know, 
sounds extremely 
fishy and is calculated 
to place me well up 
on the list of Nature 
fakers but nothing 
truer was ever written. 
Encouraged by his 
success, John. occa- 
sionally afterward 
snatched, as he called 
it, suckers and pike— 
at first with a single 
trout hook and later 
with three hooks tied 
together. 

Never afterward on 
Spring Creek-did we 
live so intensely as 
during those few mo- 
ments with the suckers. No, not even 
later, when John was chased by the angry 
moccasin. We had quit fishing and were 
returning home by the path along the 
creekside, when John saw a large moc- 
casin sunning itself on top of a cypress 
knee. He gave it a sharp cut with his 
pole, expecting it to chase itself in the 
opposite direction; instead of which, it 
quickly uncoiled, slid to the ground and 
with its ugly head a foot high and mouth 








A FAIR ANGLER.—Photo taken on the 
Kiamath River in Southern Oregon. 
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name of the fish. We 
saw Fred hold the fish 
up several times and 
saw his lips move, fol- 
lowed each time by a 
vigorous shake of Mr. 
Grist’s head in the 
negative. Fred re- 
turned very much dis- 
gusted, saying he 
could not make the 
old gentleman hear 
and that he kept say- 
ing “No, thank you. 
No, thank you.” We 
afterward found it was 
called a cotton fishand 
unfit to eat. 

Dr. R. B. Hitt. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

—O-— 

J. P. Hae writes 
from Madge, Wis.: 
“The fishing season 
is well started and the 
pike and pickerel fish- 
ing is fine. Had a 
short session with a 
big musky recently. 
Was out trolling with my 10-year-old 
son, who held the pole, while I rowed. 
The musky got safely away, after break- 
ing my Bristol steel rod. I believe he 
would have weighed 50 lbs. We don’t 
catch many muscallonge here, but when 
we do get any they are invariably large 
ones. The cottages are nearly all occu- 
pied and everything indicates a very 
busy season Our fishing is as fine as 
can be found anywhere in Wisconsin.”’ 

















SUMMER WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 





By E. K. STEDMAN. 


O the gentleman sportsmen of the 
old school—that grand army of 
grey-haired patriarchs who first 

learned to shoot over the ribs of the al- 
most obsolete muzzle loader—the wood- 
cock is a bird to conjure with. Philo- 
hela minor has been the theme of many 
a sportsman author, while every mother’s 
son of them is certain to refer to it as the 
least understood of all our game birds. 
Woodcock are not extinct in this 
country, but have become so nearly so 
that the sport of shooting them has al- 
most ceased, save in a few secluded sec- 
tions and carefully guarded preserves. 
As a rule, the only time the average 
sportsman ever sees any are the occa- 
sional birds he runs across while after 
quail or ruffed grouse in the autumn. 
Although the only fit time to pursue 
this fine game bird is in the fall, never- 
theless, with the coming of July, every 
sportsman thinks of woodcock. Frank 
Forester was the first prominent sports- 
man to condemn the summer shooting 
of woodcock and his consummate argu- 
ments have been nurtured and expanded 
by his devoted followers. That they 
have in part accomplished their object, 
is a compliment to their perseverance in 
a worthy cause—although, owing to the 





law’s delay and inefficiency, the wood- 
cock has been practically exterminated 
in many sections. 

There are some points on which all 
naturalists agree as to the woodcock and 
a few others on which they remain at 
variance. William Jarvis tells us that 
they do not make that whistle (which 
they always utter when flushed) with 
their bills but that it is produced by the 
rapid vibrations of the wings. He is 
honest and sincere in this and his dis- 
covery is entitled to all respect. Equally 
sincere are Frank Forester, George Bird 
Grinnell and Edwyn Sandys when they 
assert that the sound is made with the 
vocal chords, through the bill. 

The shooting of woodcock in July 
seems to have been a sort of international 
agreement between the American people 
and their Canadian cousins—than whom 
no more generous and worthy sportsmen 
are to be found, the wide world over—as 
I find in Frank Forester’s works the fol- 
lowing: ‘So far, indeed, has this prac- 
tice been carried, that, by means of a 
convention of this sort, the shooting of 
woodcock is tabooed until the Fourth 
of July, even in the islands of the Great 
Lakes and the Detroit River. The ex- 
ample was set by the officers of the 





























American and British garrisons at Detroit 
and Amherstberg, acting in concert, and 
the practice has almost become common 
law.” 

We often speak of a certain class of 
men as thorough Bohemians—a member 
of this class usually having an air of 
mystery about his habits and mode of 
life. Whether the Bohemian copied after 
the woodcock or the woodcock after the 
Bohemian, there is always a certain air 
of Bohemianism about the woodcock 
that is pleasant to speculate upon. 

The woodcock is migratory—arriving 
in the North in the spring, anywhere 
from Feb 15 until the middle of April. 
According to Forester and Sandys, they 
were extremely plentiful in New York 
State and the British Provinces in early 
days (before the advent of the market 
hunter) and even in their Canadian 
haunts were often seen as early as the 
first week in February. Here, in our 
Middle West (that is to say, Northern 
Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota) 
they generally arrive in March—often 
before the snow is off the ground—and 
there must be some hurried skirmishing 
for food some years, as they often ap- 
pear before the frost is out of the ground. 
On their arrival from the South, they at 
once seek out the small bottomland 
streams, lined with maples, willows and 
alders, and where ferns and skunk cab- 
bage predominate. At this season of 
the year they are a bird of the lowlands 
—seeking spots where the soil is rich 
and loamy, where the angle worm dwells 
among the sweet roots and grasses, and 
on these same worms, which form their 
principal diet, they wax fat and solemn. 
During the daytime they keep to the se- 
cluded nooks and thickets, where the 
shadows are dank and cool, and there 
sleep the hours away—being entirely 
nocturnal in their habits and never mov- 
ing in the sunlight unless disturbed. At 
evening they seek the open spots to feed, 
and at this hour, just before dark, at the 
close of a pleasant spring day, the male 
bird can be observed making love with 
all the gallantry and devotion of a knight 
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Having never, my- 


of the olden time. 
self, witnessed one of these sylvan trysts, 
I will quote a description from the pen of 


the late Edwyn Sandys: “My favorite 
ground for observation was a huge level 
pasture, bounded on two sides by wood- 
land and thickets. Above this open the 
woodcocks played evening after evening, 
and it was no unusual thing to see a 
male wavering past within a few yards. 
First would sound the squeak from the 
shadow of the timber; then the whistle 
of the wings, as the bird left the ground ; 
and then I would see the dark form of 
the bird weaving to and fro, often at 
great speed. After some preliminary 
darting about—during which he occa- 
sionally uttered the rasping squeak—he 
would begin to tower—up, up, up!—till 
he seemed far above the tallest trees and 
could be located only by his twittering 
whistle; then he would dive like a night- 
hawk, slanting sometimés for several 
feet. Birds so occupied appeared to 
dive at random in any direction, but 
most of them eventually worked back 
toward their original rising point—pre- 
sumably because the object of their de- 
votion was somewhere in that vicinity.” 

After mating, comes the nest, which 
is roughly built of a few withered leaves 
and dry grasses in a secluded bit of 
woodland—often under a rail fence or 
near the root of an old stump. All 
authorities place the number of eggs 
laid at 4, and I can find only one refer- 
ence to more—by Wilson. “The female 
lays four and sometimes five,” he says. 
The female begins to lay in April—the 
time of incubation being estimated at 
from 18 to 20 days. As soon as the 
young are hatched, they follow the 
mother, but at first are weak-kneed, 
wobbly bits of down, which feebleness 
is soon overcome by exercise in the air, 
healthy food, which consists of small in- 
sects, larve, and, as they grow older, 
the bread and butter of woodcock fare, 
the sleek, fat angle-worm. Authorities 
agree that the woodcock frequently 
raises two and sometimes three broods 
in a single year—especially when they 
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arrive early in mild seasons. The young 
of the first brood were the ones gener- 
ally sought in July shooting and they 
were generally half- grown birds—as un- 
fit for the zeal of the sportsman at that 
time of the year as young quail would 
be in the same month. But it was the 
desire of the majority that summer 
shooting should be countenanced. 

Nearly all sportsmen, from Forester 
down to Sandys, agree that the cocker 
and Clumber spaniels are the proper 
dogs for July woodcock shooting, unit- 
ing in the sentiment that it was far too 
hard work for the setter and pointer; 
but, even with this unanimous endorse- 
ment, it is acknowledged that a spaniel 
trained to hunt cock in July is a rarity 
and the setter and pointer nearly always 
are used. At this season woodcock fre- 
quent their breeding grounds, where, 
owing to the heavy foliage and dank 
undergrowth, the heat is oppressive, the 
going hard, and the birds most difficult 
to get the front sight on when flushed. 
It is even more severe on the dog—es- 
pecially a well trained one that attempts 
to follow his master’s instructions to the 
letter—and few dogs can stand to work 
in such cover more than a half day at a 
time. 

There is another point that most 
shooters agree on, and that is the dis- 
appearance of the birds from the end 
of July until September. But where 
they go to and the cause of their migra- 
tion have created much discussion and 
evolved many theories, with the problem 
still unsolved. They disappear from their 
favorite haunts—all save a very few— 
and in September they return. But, in- 
stead of coming back as a bird of the 
lowlands, they have now evoluted into 
an upland game bird, and can be found 
in cornfields, on sunny hillsides and in 
dense thickets, but you can rest assured 
that they still retain their love for an 
angle-worm diet—finding them along 
the little runs of a hill country ravine, 
in the moist places among the corn- 
stalks, and in village gardens. As they 
feed entirely by night, their visits are 
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made known by their borings. These 
borings are utterly unlike any other 
holes you will find thereabouts—being 
roughly circular and as large as a lead 
pencil. They may be clustered or scat- 
tered, according to the abundance of the 
worms; but once they are pointed out, 
you will remember them ever afterwards. 

When they return from their mid- 
summer pilgrimage is the time of the 
year tohuntthem. The depressing heat 
of July is but a remembrance; the open- 
ing of the sportsman’s season, with the 
coming in of September, is rendered all 
the more pleasant by the changing col. 
ors of the wooded slopes, the cooler 
winds of Autumn, and the thoughts of 
quail, grouse and wild-fowl. Then can 
the setter and pointer work with good 
grace and display their rare good quali- 
ties to the appreciation of their masters; 
then will the cock give even the veteran 
a hard task, as he rises from the ground 
with warning whistle and darts away, 
just topping the bushes—a russet col- 
ored ball that causes the blood to tingle 
and calls the sportsman away from any 
other bird of upland, marsh or stream. 
But he is gone now. You may run 
across odd birds now and then, but you 
will not find a spot in this continent 
where one could go freely and bag a 
dozen brace of cock in a week’s hard 
work, where, in olden days, tales of 60, 
70 and 100 are given to one gun in a 
day’s hunt, and with muzzle-loaders at 
that! 

Woodcock leave for the South after 
the first light frosts or as soon as the 
ground becomes too hard for them to 
bore. All sportsmen know there is such 
a migration, yet none has ever told of 
witnessing a woodcock flight. I have 
only one instance of the fact. Several 
years ago my father and brother enjoyed 
a hunting trip in the South. One No- 
vember evening, just at sunset, the air 
seemed alive with woodcock. They set- 
tled down to feed about the camp, but 
by daylight had taken wing for the 
Louisiana lowlands. This incident oc- 
curred in Southeastern Missouri near 
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Poplar Bluff. Another habit that has 
created endless discussion is whether 
this bird carries its young and how. All 
writers agree that woodcock transport 
their young. Some say they carry them 
on the back; others, between their feet; 
and others again, between their thighs. 
I once witnessed a woodcock carry a 
young one between its legs, but whether 
it was held by the thighs, knees or toes, 
I am unable to say. 

One of the interesting niceties of con- 
struction in Nature is the woodcock’s 
head and bill. The former is squarish 
in shape, with the eye set at the top of 
the highest angle, well back from the 
base of the bill—giving the head an odd 
appearance as if something had been left 
out. The long bill is made purposely 
for boring for worms, the upper mandi- 
ble being flexible at the tip and filled 
with delicate nerves, so sensitive that 
they can tell a worm the minute they 
feel it and can also distinguish between 
a good and a bad worm. It was only 
recently, however, that the tip of the 
upper mandible was found to work inde- 
pendently of the lower one—a discovery 
made by Gurdon Trumbull. This ar- 
rangement of the bill and eyes, while it 
gives the head a peculiar appearance, is 
exactly suited to the needs of the bird. 
The position of the eyes at the back of 
the head enables the cock to thrust its 
bill into the soil its full length; at the 
same time its eyes are high enough to 
observe in all directions. The eyes are 
large, full and dreamy, seeming to re- 
flect all the beauties of the autumnal 
season; while the russet coat, sprightly 
air and general make-up combine to 
form a picture of a game bird that thrills 
the blood of the most phlegmatic sports- 
man. William Jarvis says that the wood- 
cock never lights on trees or fences. I 
have never seen one alight on either of 
these; but, when a boy, I killed one that 
had lit on a large fallen trunk; this is 
the only time I ever saw one alight any- 
where but on the ground and it may 
have been an odd-fashioned bird. But 
with all his peculiarities he is a game 
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bird we all admire and one we always 
think of in July; and, since July always 
brings remembrances of woodcock, I will 
now relate one July trip that occurred 
many years ago, when summer shooting 
was in vogue, and when, to secure a bag, 
you must hunt them then or not at all. 

Doc and I had always made our sum- 
mer camps and fishing excursions in 
July. We always remained home for the 
Fourth—Doc to patch up the wounded 
and I to celebrate. Then—both jobs 
having been attended to with all the 
éclat of the occasion—on the sth we 
would load our duffle in the boat and 
row up the Northern Mississippi, until 
our time limit had expired or else camp 
at some secluded spot that appealed to us. 

On the second day ef our trip we 
struck a large island at the head of a 
considerable stream that left the Missis- 
sippi, only to join it again some miles 
below. On one side of this island was a 
fine grove of soft maples, with a firm 
sod, and nearby was a spring of cool 
water. Wood was abundant and it was 
an ideal camping place, barring the mos- 
quitos. We pitched our tent and Doc 
went to the spring for a pail of water, 
when I heard a familiar whistle and 
looked up in time to see a russet colored 
body drop over my head into the copse 
beyond. When Doc came back with 
the water he said he had flushed a brace 
of woodcock near the spring. 

The island was low and boggy in the 
centre, some few acres being covered 
with alders, ferns, skunk cabbage, wil- 
lows and a general tangle of jungle 
growth. This ground was alive with 
woodcock. The birds had been undis- 
turbed all summer and were therefore 
unprepared for the attention about to be 
bestowed on them. Doc was the fellow 
that found out all these facts regarding 
the lay of the land. While I was get- 
ting supper he went slumming about the 
island, looking for those two woodcock, 
and came back with a tale about the 
swale in the middle of our principality 
being simply a-swarm with birds. Doc 
had a 16-gauge double-barrel gun, with 
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woodcock loads; I had a .22 rifle. The 
first day I played gillie boy for Doc— 
he taking one side of the swale, while I 
pushed through the net-work of under- 
growth and scared them up. Doc gen- 
erally got what came his way and those 
that flew the other way would keep for 
tomorrow. It was hot, hard work, and 
from my view-point seemed to be lack- 
ing in sport, after the first few birds had 
been flushed and the excitement had 
abated. Old Doc, fat, fair and forty, 
plunging about like an elephant in the 
dense cover, was at a greater disadvan- 
tage than I. At noon he cried Enough! 
with a dozen birds. After dinner, I took 
the gun and hunted alone—bagging four 
—but they were well earned. The next 
day Doc alone secured five and then we 
considered the sport not worth the candle 
and gave it up. I shall say nothing of 
the stifling heat, the gnats and moquitos, 
the perspiration oozing from every pore, 
as a latter day sportsman would adjudge 
as partially demented a man who would 
hunt such cover; but it was like all July 
woodcock ground, neither better nor 
worse—a cover that led you in mud up 
to the knees, that strained tendons, 
spoiled one’s temper and required more 
energy than a day’s hard plowing. 

There are still a good many woodcock 
left in the Valley of the Northern Missis- 
sippi. I know where two pair nest every 
summer near Savanna, Illinois, and have 
heard of three pair nesting on an island 
near there. That makes ten parent birds 
which should rear a choice lot of young 
birds. If no varmint gets them, and if 
they come back after their mid-summer 
disappearance, and I can secure six or 
seven birds, I will indeed be fortunate. 
But Will they come back? and, if they 
do, Will some other sportsman get ahead 
of me? Aye, there’s the rub! 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A PANTHER. 








Being a regular reader of Sports 
AFIELD, I was much interested in W. O. 
Atkeson’s article, In the Sunk Lands. 
Having hunted in that section for many 
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years, I will now give an incident of my 
own experience. 

In the winter of 1875-76 my partner, 
Sam Keith, and I hunted in the Sunk 
Lands of Southeastern Missouri. Our 
camp was situated about 20 miles west 
of New Madrid and about 10 miles 
southeast of the little city of Malden 
(which, by the way, was not then in ex- 
istence) and near a locality then known 
as Tatum Camp. This vast section— 
some 20 miles wide by more than 100 
long—was an unbroken expanse of wil- 
derness, very heavily timbered. Its be- 
ing inaccessible to travel from the east, 
on account of Little River (which was 
not fordable and which had only one 
bridge for a stretch of more than 100 
miles) and being protected on the west 
by numerous deep, boggy sloughs, ren- 
dered it a great place for all kinds of 
game common to the Mississippi Valley. 
There were no roads to speak of—only 
a few paths and hog trails leading no- 
where in particular, with few landmarks 
to guide the traveler. We had gone 
into the swamp early in November— 
building a small but comfortable log 
shanty. We had two geod trap lines 
and did well—taking coon, mink and an 
occasional otter. We were well pleased 
with our work, but had spent little time 
hunting deer or other game. 

Getting out early one clear morning 
in the latter part of November, we found 
that about two inches of snow had fallen. 
Keith suggested, as we had not hunted 
deer any, that we take that day and try 
them a round. After breakfast we were 
soon on our way. We traveled together, 
going due east from our camp for two 
miles, when Keith suggested that I 
should bear a little to the right, while 
he would go to the left. We were soon 
out of sight of each other. I had gone 
perhaps a mile, when I struck a deer 
track which ran toward the southeast. 
I followed it, and after going some dis- 
tance another deer joined the one I had 
been tracking. I followed them as rapid- 
ly as prudence would permit—keeping 
a sharp lookout all the time. I traveled 
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on and on; the country being mostly 
open woods, one could see a long dis- 
tance ahead. But, after going mile after 
mile and seeing no sign of deer, I began 
to wonder if they had not eluded me, 
after all. About this time I noticed, 
some 200 yards ahead, a very large 
black log. Its size was what particular- 
ly attracted my attention. The deer 
tracks seemed to be heading straight for 
this log. I walked on, but soon noticed 
that the log had swung around and was 
now squarely on my left and some 80 
yards away and that the tracks were 
again pointing toward the log. This 
made me stop stock-still; for I realized 
that the deer had circled and had per- 
haps lain down. I stood perfectly still 
for possibly five minutes, but without 
seeing a moving thing. But presently, 
from behind a tree some two feet in di- 
ameter that stood only a few feet from 
the log and on the side nearest me, I 
saw about half of the rear part of a deer 
protruding from behind the tree. I raised 
my gun, which was a double-barrel muz- 
zle-loader—one barrel being rifled and 
the other a smooth bore. I took very 
careful aim and touched the trigger of 
the rifle barrel, which carried nearly an 
ounce ball. At the crack of the gun, a 
deer sprang from behind the tree, made 
one leap and then vaulted over the log. 
As it went over the log, I fired the shot- 
gun barrel, loaded with buckshot; but 
the deer ran on and I never saw any ani- 
mal give so fine an exhibition of run- 
ning Fora moment I stood bewildered, 
wondering if I had made two clean 
misses? But, having been raised in the 
woods and accustomed to hunting, I 
knew that the first thing to do was to 
_teload immediately ; so I set to work— 
which, by the way, was not so quickly 
done as it is nowadays with breech- 
loaders; but while I was loading I was 
thinking how it could be possible for me 
to have missed that deer—for I prided 
myself on being a good shot. While 


thus engaged, it popped into my mind 
that there were two deer and that only 
one had run off, so I began to feel better 
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—for I felt sure that I had dropped the 
first one and that the one which ran off 
was the one I had not seen until it 
jumped from behind the tree. After 
loading my gun I went to the spot, and, 
sure enough, there lay my deer—just 
kicking his last. I attended to him, and, 
dragging him up on the large log, man- 
aged to get him in the crotch of a small 
sapling. I then hit the trail of the other 
deer, first examining to see if I had hit it, 
and found that it was bleeding quite free- 
ly and seemed to be going on three legs. 

I followed on very slowly, for I knew 
the deer would not go far until it would 
lie down, which would give me a chance 
for another shot. I had followed the 
deer for a mile, when it entered into a 
part of the woods where there had been 
a hurricane the previous summer and 
the ground was literally covered with 
trees, tree-tops and brush—all grown up 
with vines and briars. One could see 
only a short distance ahead. The deer 
had lain down as I expected, but when 
I came within a hundred yards it jumped 
up and made off as rapidly as if nothing 
had been wrong with it. I fired as it 
ran through the trees and have no idea 
I touched it; but I went to where it had 
been lying and found a quantity of blood 
and felt sure that its left hind-leg was 
broken. I kept on—keeping a sharp 
lookout but getting no more shots. 
Every time I came within range that 
deer would tear out of a tree-top and 
run again. Sometimes I caught a glimpse 
of it and again I could only hear the 
noise as it ran out of the leafy tops. 
After following it around through this 
labyrinth of down timber for more than 
an hour, I noticed the track of what I at 
first supposed was a wolf, but gave it no 
heed, as wolves are numerous in those 
woods. But after going another half- 
mile further, I again noticed this huge 
track. It seemed to be following my 
deer, and I made up my mind to ex- 
amine it. I did so and was astonished 
to find it that of a panther and as large 
a one as I had Wer seen. It was plain 
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wounded deer and was ahead of me. 
Carrying my gun at ready, I went on 
very cautiously. The deer was now 
moving all the time, it seemed—turning 
and twisting around and around. While 
I could get sight neither of my deer nor 
of theinterloper, they were plainly ahead 
of me as the tracks showed. After fol- 
lowing them around for some time, I at 
last caught sight of the deer as it was 
making a turn around a tree-top—going 
as fast as the wind, it seemed to me— 
and the next instant caught sight of a 
long, tawny body flying through the air 
over the top of alog. I threw my gun 
to my face and fired both barrels. 
Whether I hit the panther or not, | shall 
never know, but I am convinced I 
touched him somewhere—for at the 
crack of the gun he sprang at least six 
feet in the air and wheeled square off to 
the right, and if I ever saw.a varmint run 
that panther did! The frightened deer 
turned to the left—making a circle and 
running back within 30 steps of me, as 
I stood there with an empty gun in my 
hands. I reloaded and tracked the deer 
a half-mile further; but as I was getting 
tired and it was then ten miles to camp, 
I decided to leave the deer and panther 
and to strike out for home. I have 
hunted all my life, not professionally but 
just for sport, and have had many ex- 
periences, but this incident has always 
struck me as being the strangest of all. 
My theory of the panther’s action is that 
the wounded deer had in its flight gone 
near the hiding place of the panther, 
who, smelling the blood and not know- 
ing that any one was following, had pur- 
sued the wounded deer and would sure- 
ly have captured it in a short while, had 
I not interfered. And he may have done 
so later, for all I know. 
W. S. GARDNER. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





MUD HEN SHOOTING. 


Now is the season when the Eastern 
sportsman packs his grip with a few 
necessaries, thoroughly cleans his bre ech- 
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loader, selects a small arsenal of shells 
and takes the train for the salt meadows 
that lie on the in-shore edge of Atlantic 
City and other places on the coast. He 
is after mud hens, which in early fall 
may be killed in considerable numbers. 
For more than half of the year the mud 
hen is with us, migrating to the South 
late in the autumn. Those who are in 
the immediate vicinity of the salt marshes 
in the month of May will often hear the 
peculiar rasping, unmusical cackling of 
the mud hen—one of the many species 
of the genus Rallus. It is often called 
the Great Rail. It is during that season 
that these birds are breeding. Their 
eggs may then be found and are con- 
sidered a great delicacy. The female 
mud hen is a prolific bird, 14 or 15 eggs 
sometimes being found in the nest, which 
is usually built in the coarse, tall sedge 
fringing the banks of creeks. The mud 
hen is quite ingenious in her nest build- 
ing; the interior of her dwelling is made 
snug with dry grass, while the surround- 
ing grass droops artistically over it, 
effectively concealing her retreat. Incu- 
bation is completed in June. The young 
chicks are jet black in color until at 
maturity, when the plumage turns to a 
more nondescript hue. Mud hens are 
much sought after as an article of food, 
and during all of September and a part 
of October not only the professional gun- 
ners of the seashore towns but scores 
of sportsmen from the cities wage an in- 
cessant warfare against them. However, 
not every day offers good shooting, as 
it is only under certain conditions that 
the mud hen hunter can bag them in 
any considerable numbers. While these 
birds frequent the marshes in great num- 
bers, yet they do not travel in flocks, 
save when migrating. Neither are single 
ones easily started up from their lurking 
places in the long meadow grass, and as 
for getting a shot at one when it is on 
the ground, the chances are very remote, 
for then they are as elusive as the mice 
and the moles that hide in the marshes. 
Almost of the color of the mud and 
grass, a mud hen is not easily distin- 
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guishable, and as it threads its way 
through the thick grass it is rarely ex- 
posed to the view of the sportsman. 

It is only when an easterly wind blows 
the tide in from the sea and the meadows 
are totally submerged that gunning for 
mud hens can be successfully pursued. 
A smuall, light-draught boat is required, 
with a man to push it over the marsh. 
The gunner occupies the bow and when- 
ever he can discern a drifting field of dry 
sea-weed, there will be the birds. Al- 
though not web footed, mud hens are a 
species of water-fowl and can swim quite 
well in an emergency. 
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tide left the meadows. Most of them 
were young birds and full of pin feathers ; 
but that difficulty was soon overcome 
by removing the skin entirely. 

The home of the mud hen embraces a 
vast territory, these birds being abun- 
dant all the way from New Jersey to 
Florida. In New Jersey near the sea 
coast are thousands of square miles of 
salt marsh, where there is abundant 
shelter and sustenance for them during 
the time that they are with us. The city 
sportsman, with but little baggage save 
his gun and ammunition, can reach the 
gunning grounds in a short time. If he 
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I had considerable sport shooting mud 
hens at Little Egg Harbor, a number of 
years ago, without leaving the house. It 
was during a northeaster in September, 
and for miles around the meadows were 
submerged to a depth of about five feet. 
Although the house was built up from 
the ground nearly six feet, the water was 
nearly level with the porch. As the 
birds were driven before the gale they 
sought every available shelter, and num- 
bers of them not only came within range 
but some even took refuge on the foun- 
dation of the house. Standing on the 
porch, I shot 40 of the birds before the 


be a Philadelphian, he can make choice 
of Cape May, Great Egg Harbor, the 
marshes near Atlantic City or even the 
miles upon miles of salt meadows that 
lie north of the latter place around Little 
Egg Harbor. Unlike gunning for the 
various kinds of land birds, the mud hen 
hunters are not obliged to have the care 
and trouble of dogs when on these ex- 
peditions. Joun T. WILLITs. 
Camden, New Jersey. 





Earn a good rifle, shotgun or fishing 
rod this summer by taking subscriptions 
for Sports AFIELD. Sample copies free. 














SCHOOLS will be closing this month and 
Johnnie will fill up his bait can, buy him 
a new line, cut a fresh pole and be off to 
the creek, or, when sent to the mill on the 
old horse with a sack of corn to be 
ground, will sneak his line into his shirt 
bosom and while the miller turns on the 
water, the boy will be having fun with the 
sunfish, roach and possibly an eel or two. 
Of course the string of fish will return 
home with the boy, and Mother will fix 
them up for supper with a strip or two of 
bacon on the side. Passing a pond the 
other afternoon, several big frogs were 
having a game of seeing which had the 
loudest voice. One big fellow sat under 
the shade of a lily pad and paid little 
attention to the human intruder, for well 
he knew he was safe from injury, being 
within the sacred limits of a cemetery. 
Nevertheless, the long-legged greenback 
carried me back to an abandoned quarry 
—the many springs uncovered having 
filled the great gash in the earth with 
water too deep and plentiful to warrant 
pumping out. Here dwelt a community 
of the largest frogs I have ever seen and 
many afternoons I had great sport with 
a .32-calibre Ballard rim-fire rifle. Some- 
times I killed 12 big fellows, but the next 
visit would show apparently as many 
more squatting on the edges of the sev- 
eral ponds in the quarry. One had to 
stalk them very carefully and kill them 





clean to get them, and the sport was very 
real to the youngster with his first rifle, 


even though the game was harmless. 
a * * * 


THERE are few men who go into camp 
for a week or ten days without develop- 
ing a first-class appetite. Most of those 
who are on vacation have just left office or 
store or other sedentary occupation. The 
temptation to eat to repletion after a 
day’s sport is difficult to overcome, but 
the wise man will remember that his 
stomach is not used to such work ds the 
digestion of a hearty meal. It takes time 
to get this organ into training, just as it 
does to train the muscles; therefore, go 
slow on the “ eats’ until the stomach has 
had time to become more vigorous in its 


action, or that bane of civilized life, Indi- © 


gestion, is almost sure to follow. What- 
ever remedy is used to overcome the dis- 
order, remember that the simplest is the 
best. Do not use the powerful cathartics, 
as their after effects are worse than the 
trouble for which they were swallowed. 
If a simple intestinal broom is required, 
dissolve epsom salts in pure water until 
the water refuses to dissolve any more of 
the salt. Take one or two wineglassfuls 
an hour before breakfast. This simple 
remedy will relieve a sick headache al- 
most immediately and repeated for a few 
mornings will prepare the intestinal tract 
to take proper care of the food. 
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THE real sportsman will return to the 
water, trout and other fish smaller than 


the legal size, regardless of the law. In. 


handling such fish, try not to remove the 
slime with which the body is covered and 
which is the natural protection of the fish 
from the attacks of various parasites. The 
slight injury caused by the hook seems 
not to cause serious shock, but rough 
handling will likely cause much suffering 
and probable death of the fish. The new 
idea is not to fish for number but size, 
and one well-known journal is offering 
various prizes for big fish actually caught, 
measured and weighed. A photograph 
of the fisherman and his one big prize is 
surely quite as satisfying as a combina- 
tion of one or two men and enough fish 
to feed a small town. 
* + . * 

STEWART Epwarp W3ITE is assuredly 
a great writer on outdoor subjects, and 
after reading his volume The Cabin I can 
heartily recommend it to those unfortu- 
nates who know the long trail and are 
chained to business and to those still 
more unfortunate who have never trav- 
ersed the great woods or traveled the 
wilderness trail. Noman or woman with 
a single red blood corpuscle remaining in 
their circulation can read any of Mr. 
White’s books without a thrill or two, 
and The Cabin is no exception. He adds 
a note to this last work that should make 
all of us who love the forests take a 
greater interest in their preservation. 
Speaking of the gradual extinction of the 
forest, Mr. White says: “ Replanting on 
an extensive scale is ultimately inevitable, 
but replanting will produce a crop of 
trees in rows, not a forest. Can we con- 
ceive of such a thing? To hunt deer in 
a well laid out and properly trimmed 
lumber estate, where there will be no 
undergrowth, no uneven terrain, no na- 
ture, but all art and commercialism!” 
Take this thought along with you, 


Brother, when you go to work. Be glad 
that you had a chance to see the real 
thing, and, before sitting down to be 
sorry: for your children, see if there is 
not some way to save what there is left 
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and help the good work along. There 
are other thoughts that come to us as we 
take our toll of animal life each season— 
thoughts that make us loath to curl the 
finger around the trigger and take an 
innocent life without other excuse than 
that the body is good to eat. Not many 
of us would starve if we never ate an- 
other game bird as long as -we live. 
In the current number of the Geographic 
Magazine is a long article by Wells W. 
Cooke of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
entitled Our Greatest Travelers. Among 
other migratory birds, the golden plover 
is mentioned as traveling 2,500 miles in 
one continuous flight. This bird nests 
along the Arctic Coast of North Amer- 
ica, travels to Labrador as soon as pos- 
sible after the nesting season, then to 
Nova Scotia; then, if conditions are 
favorable, it makes a straight flight over 
the ccean southward to the coast of 
South America. Returning, it changes 
its route, flying almost straight through 
the middle of the United States and 
Canada until it reaches its nesting place. 
Says Mr. Cooke: “Its round trip has 
taken the form of an enormous ellipse 
with a minor axis of 2,000 miles and a 
major axis of 8,000 miles stretching from 
Arctic America to Argentina.” The so- 
called shore birds have always a mys- 
terious fascination about them, for one 
knows so little about them or their life 
history; but I think I shall never kill 
another plover, no matter what the temp- 
tation. Such a gallant traveler deserves 
the respectful consideration of every 
man, woman and child who sees the 
beautiful creature running along the 
sands. 
* * * . 

I HAVE been much amused lately by 
the antics of two feathered visitors to 
my lawn and an apartment house situa- 
ted thereon, in the shape of a dead tree 
stub about 16 feet high. There are two 
nice round holes drilled near the top, one 
under an outcropping broken limb, the 
other perhaps 3 feet above the first one. 
Some weeks ago a flicker began investi- 
gating these possibilities for a summer 
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home and finally decided to take the 
upper hole. Presently his mate came 
along and after much popping in and 
out of both holes and. animated conver-. 
sation about the matter, the choice was 
agreed upon by both and a day was spent 
in cleaning out the interior. One day, 
while both flickers were out, a red-headed 
woodpecker calmly pre-empted the hole 
and when the absentees put in an ap- 
pearance they were met by a nice sharp 
bill and a calm assurance that possession 
is nine points of the law. Picus said 
nothing, but the actions of the flickers 
outside were really funny. Mr. and Mrs. 
Flicker apparently gave up the siege and 
disappeared. Picus staid by his hole for 
a long time, but after a bit he too flew 
off. As quick as a flash a flicker was in 
the hole. He or she is there yet, too, for 
one mounts guard while the other is off 
on business, and poor Picus has selected 
an apartment in another old tree down 
by the barn. I think I shall have to 
double the rent of these people in the 
room above, for they do not appear to 
want neighbors and the nice hole below 
them is not yet tenanted. 
* * x * 

TaLk about June brides! Why, the 
woods are full of them. Everywhere you 
wander you will see shy young couples 
selecting a place to build their nests, 
some of the earlier ones already settled. 
The mowing machine, running over some 
alfalfa the other day, caused a hurried 
exit of a nestful of young rabbits. The 
wee little fellows had all their wits about 
them and a stand of growing oats nearby 
or a field of orchard grass not so very far 
distant will give them a hiding place 
until better grown. Three fine young 
cock Bob White have established them- 
selves within sound of my typewriter and 
their cheery whistle sounds now and then, 
telling of prospective coveys later on. 
Over in the great park that the city is 
preparing for all time the grey squirrels 
are busy and already several youngsters 
have been seen running up and down the 
den trees or making short excursions 
here and there along the paths. The dry 
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spell, so destructive to the gardens, has 
been equally beneficial to the wood folks, 


whose young broods so often suffer from 


heavy spring rains. 
* * * * 

THE story of a Poaching Trip in a 
recent number reminds me of a some- 
what similar experience that occurred 
several years ago, with jacksnipe the 
game instead of fish. I located a piece 
of marsh and had killed a couple of 
snipe, when the irate owner made his 
appearance, and no amount of persua- 
sion could change his mind as to my 
speedy ejectment, peaceably or forcibly, 
just as I chose. Naturally I went peace- 
ably, though it rankled to take the choice 
profanity of this human dog in the 
manger without -reaking loose in reply. 
A day or two later, with a friend I was 
hunting in this neighbcrhood, and. as we 
came near this marsh it occurred to me 
that we had passed the owner driving 
towards the county seat that morning. 
Leaving my gun with my friend, I went 
back to the house, ostensibly to ask for 
water, and found that there was no one 
home except a colored woman who did 
the cooking. She informed me that the 
boss would not be back until late in the 
day. Half an hour later we were on the 
marsh and found a dozen or so snipe, 
which we killed. As luck would have it, 
we met the farmer again on his way 
home, and, to make sure that he would 
remember me, I held up the bunch of 
snipe to his gaze as we passed him— 
being rewarded by a burst of language 
that we could hear until he was out of 
sight. A sportsman has no right to tres- 
pass upon farm land without permission 
of the owner, but during the quarter of 
a century that I lived on a farm a polite 
request to leave the place was all that 
was necessary in most instances. Once 
or twice perhaps the unwelcome visitor 
was saucy, but as a rule an apology was 
made for trespassing and a different 
direction taken as soon as possible. No 
one likes to be ordered off a place with 
scant respect for common decency, and 
under such circumstances the temptation 

















to get the game any how is too great to 
be withstood. 
* x * * 


THE new design of watch fob pre- 
sented by the Du Pont Powder Co. to 
those individuals scoring 100 straight tar- 
gets at a registered shoot, is neat and 
desirable, like everything sent out by this 
company. But think what it means! 
How many of us who remember the 
introduction of the inanimate target ever 
dreamed of breaking 100 straight? Per- 
haps we might have dreamed it, but the 
actual accomplishment was certainly far 
bevond our ability. We cannot read the 
accounts of tournaments without noting 
one or more such runs, and every now 
and then some one continues breaking 
targets with monotonous regularity until 
another great record is made. Is it the 
un, the man or the ammunition? We 
ised to stand at 16 yds. with a heavy 
(o-gauge gun, 4% drams black powder 
and 1% ozs. No. 8 shot. Now evervbody 
shoots a 12-gauge and some of the big 
fellows are back 5, 6, or 8 yds. further in 
distance ; yet the scores have steadily in- 
creased. The manufacturer cannot afford 
to stand still; it is therefore possible that 
the powder is better than it was 15 years 
back. The gunsmiths may also have 
learned how to bore their barrels to bet- 
ter advantage, but the ability to point the 
barrel, to judge the speed, to codrdinate 
the eye and the finger and to perform 
these motions an indefinite number of 
times with success, is a perfection of 
muscle, nerve ,and sense training that 
requires an enormous amount of prac- 
tice and not a little physical endurance. 
Those who have not attained the ability 
to make a long run of breaks have always 
something to look forward to, and it 
would be interesting to know if the men 
who make a business of trap-shooting 
get the same amount of enjoyment out of 
their wonderful performances as the less 
expert get when they succeed in making 


a record. 
. * * * 


WE havegall been interested in the 
team contests shot with the revolver and 
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pistol during the past winter. The rules 
of these contests permitted the single- 
shot .22-calibre pistol as well as the re- 
volver to be used, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the contestants that the 
pistol was about the best weapon with 
which to make high scores. Now comes 
the announcement that Smith & Wesson 
are about to market a heavy frame .22- 
calibre revolver with 6-inch barrel, 6 
chambers, weight 23 ounces, target sights 
and a checkered wood stock. With the 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge and a barrel 
properly bored, this new revolver should 
be a capital weapon for target purposes. 
The price is almost prohibitive, but the 
saving in the cost of ammunition will 
help pay for the gun in time, and the 
ladies can now have a turn at the target 
without fear of recoil, noise or smoke, 
and with some chance of learning to 
shoot accurately when these handicaps 
are removed. 
. * . « 


THE military man will soon be trying 
out the .45 automatic, and the prediction 
is made that before very long the new 
weapon will take its place as a most 
accurate arm. The shape of the new 
arm is against it, and its manipulation 
will require considerable training to ac- 
quire, but once we get well acquainted 
with the ugly outline and learn to handle 
its remarkable rapidity of fire, new rec- 
ords in timed and rapid fire will be made 
far superior to those made with the 


revolver. 
* * a cs 


THE new black shotgun shell turned 
out by the U. S. Cartridge Co. is a close 
relation to the old Climax shell made by 
the same company, that was about the 
nearest resemblance to a duck’s back in 
shedding water of any shell on the mar- 
ket. Taking a leaf out of their experience 
book in making rifle ammunition, the 
manufacturers have also added a non- 
mercuric primer and an extra large flash 
hole to the new shell—both desirable 
features. A shell that swells from ab- 
sorption of moisture is a nuisance — 
especially if duck or shore-bird shooting. 
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Even the upland shooter gets wet some- 
times, and when the shell refuses to enter 
the chamber — well, we have all been 
there and no further comment is neces- 
sary. Remember this when ordering 
ammunition for the beach. 

* 7 x * 

To spend a honeymoon in camp is 
rather out of the category of ordinary 
methods, but Ethel and Jimmie were two 
individuals quite unlike other males and 
females in many respects. So, having 
been safely united, in course of time they 
found themselves deep in the North 
Woods, with a white man and a half- 
breed as guide and attendant. With un- 
limited wealth at his command, Jimmie 
had prepared his outfit for a permanent 
camp and reasonable comfort, though he 
and his wife were both familiar enough 
with camp life not to require many luxu- 
ries. Married in the early fall, by the 
time they were settled down for an in- 
definite period the woods were aflame 
with the gorgeous colors laid on by the 
touch of the Frost King, and with the 
white man as their sole companion they 
traveled long miles in search of deer or 
hunted close to the camp for small game. 
For a time things moved smoothly ; then 
Pierre, the half-breed camp tender, began 
to show a sulky spirit, and, though sharp- 
ly reproved by his employer, continued 
to slight his work and at the same time 
began to annoy Mrs. Jimmie with a per- 
sistent, sinister smile. Finally he was 
discharged, and with his pack disappeared 
on the back trail. Returning to camp 
after a still hunt, Jimmie and his wife 
found the guide with a disabled foot. 
The sharp axe he had been using had 
glanced from a tough root — cutting 
through the moccasin into the flesh quite 
to the bone. He had bandaged the wound 
as well as possible and was hobbling 
about, trying to prepare supper; but 
Jimmie took charge of the case, washed 
the gaping cut, placed several stitches in 
it, and, after re-bandaging the foot, or- 
dered the man to bed. Mrs. Jimmie 


turned in as cook and between them the 
work was finished for the night, the fire 
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carefully covered, and both retired. 
Neither has ever been able to tell what 
awakened them ; but when sleep was ban- 
ished they found themselves carefully 
roped, with Pierre sitting opposite them 
—his rifle over his knees, his black eyes 
dancing with malice. Jimmie was in- 
formed that he (Pierre) had killed the 
guide and intended taking Mrs. Jimmie 
with him into the woods as a willing or 
unwilling companion, while he (Jimmie) 
was to be left behind to starve to death. 
All of which was a program calculated 
to make almost any man and woman 
lose their nerve. Jimmie told me he was 
scared so badly that he wanted to scream, 
but, strangely enough, he could not keep 
his eyes off a large metal button that 
ornamented Pierre’s canvas coat. It 
seemed to hypnotize him and a thought 
persisted in his mind, What an admir- 
able target it would make! Even after 
Pierre had disappeared—dragging Mrs. 
Jimmie with him—the same thought kept 
obtruding and while he struggled with 
his bonds this button was always before 
his eyes. As daylight sifted through the 
canvas, a faint glitter of steel caught his 
eye, and, rolling over and over towards 
the thing, it was found to be a small 
hand-u: e—fortunately very sharp, and 
which, still more fortunately, had escaped 
the keen eye of Pierre, who had taken 
everything in the shape of firearms along 
with him except an automatic pistol that 
he had never seen and knew nothing 
about. Jimmie’ succeeded after a while 
in bringing the edge of the axe against 
the rope around his legs and cutting this 
part eased the strain of the rest so that 
he was finally free. The automatic pis- 
tol, fully charged, was found, and just 
as he was about to rush out of the tent, 
the faint sound of a moccasined foot 
caused him to stop in his tracks, and the 
next instant Pierre stood in the opening 
of the tent. Neither said a word. The 
automatic flew up to the level; three 
shots rang out almost like one in their 
rapidity. Pierre’s legs crumpled under 
him, his arms were thrown upward and 
his heavy body fell with a crash. Hardly 
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waiting to see that the man ‘was really 
dead, Jimmie took the trail that showed 
clearly in the wet grass, and, shouting 
as he ran, presently found Mrs. Jimmie, 
tied to a tree, scared, but otherwise un- 
injured. Pierre had found no matches 
in the supplies stolen from the camp and 
had returned to get them—believing him- 
self entirely safe. The guide had been 
stabbed, but was not seriously injured. 
When he felt the sting of the knife he 
had played dead and Pierre thought it 
was the real thing. When Jimmie exam- 
ined the dead body, he found two bullet 
holes within an inch of the button; the 
other passed through the stomach. But 
he has always claimed that he saw 
nothing but the button when he fired 
and wonders why he missed it with the 
third shot. It is needless to say that the 
camp was broken up as soon as possible. 
Pierre was buried without benefit of 
clergy, and when civilization was reached 
Jimmie reported the circumstances to the 
authorities, was put under a nominal 
bail to appear in court when called, 
but so far has never received a summons 
and probably never will. The general 
verdict of those who heard the tale was 
Served him right! 
* * * * 

ALL State rifle ranges open for regular 
practice this month and hundreds of 
young men will visit them to learn how 
to shoot or to keep up a skill already 
acquired. In the 11 years that have 
passed since the several States and Terri- 
tories began to consider seriously the 
matter of training the National Guard in 
the use of the rifle, nearly every State in 
the Union has built a range, and should 
war call the organized militia into the 
field now (as it did.in 1898) it could 
not be said as at that time, that “ whole 
regiments were sent to the front without 
adequate training how to shoot.” Three 
large cities have academies where any 
one with the proper, interest may learn 
how to shoot indoors, and some 5,000 
schoolboys have already received con- 
siderable instruction. 

* * * * 

THE Boy Scout organizations all over 

the country cannot help but be of great 


service in their work, even though some 
misguided individuals have succeeded in 
having all military terms, orders, signals, 
etc., eliminated from the manual of in- 
struction, in an effort to emasculate the 
whole thing.» But there is still enough 
good left in the work to reach the very 
class of boys needing just such training 
as the Scout Masters are capable of giv- 
ing, and these men can still make an 
impression as to the value of discipline 
and respect for constituted authority that 
is now woefully conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in*the majority of our American 
vouth. The poor, thin-blooded individuals 
who shriek Militarism! whenever a sol- 
der is spoken of, are unable to compre- 
hend the great necessity for discipline 
and regularity; for prompt obedience to 
an order and innate respect for the officer 
or soldier—not from fear of death or a 
desire for conquest, but because the 
uniform means Our Country, our City 
or our State. The very individuals who 
are thus fearful that America shall be- 
come a military power, either are child- 
less or possess children who are usually 
the most lawless of their associates. 
Having no respect for their parents, 
whose milk-and-water attitude upon all 
large questions and many small ones has’ 
estranged the childish love and venera- 
tion, these youngsters lose all fear of 
authority, and, if their parents should 
unfortunately be wealthy, are the chief 
patrons of the Great White Ways of our 
larger cities. Put these fellows in the 
ranks, drill them into shape as soldiers, 
teach them how to shoot, and a few years’ 
service under the Flag would turn them 
out self-respecting and respectful of oth- 
ers. I fully agree with those who believe 
in compulsory military service. I believe 
it would prove the one thing needful to 
abolish our Juvenile Courts and reforma- 
tories. If the Government would estab- 
lish great schools all over the country, 
where the growing boys would be taught 
trades and professions, all the while 
under strict military discipline, in a few 
years our country would have many 
thousands of young men fit to earn their 
own living, fit to marry and rear a fam- 
ily, and, best of all, fit to fight and to 
fight hard, if needed to defend their 
country. SAMUEL J. Fort, M.D. 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE. 





When called to dinner, our eyes are 
caught and held by the meats, vege- 
tables and fruits—the things which 
change from day to day. But we ac- 
cept the heaped up bread plate as a mat- 
ter of course. Bread we have always 
had and will always have — yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. “From everlast- 
ing to neverlasting,” as a promising child 
of my acqyaintance was in the habit of 
saying. In the present era of plenty 
there is no heartfelt meaning in the 
prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread” or in the oft-quoted statement 
that “ Bread is the staff of life.” Mod- 
ern culinary methods are fast under- 
mining the appetite for plain and whole- 
some foods; the palate demands to be 
tickled with spices and savors. It has 
become the proper thing to eat little 
bread, and to require that that little shall 
be of a special sort and a certain length 
of time from the oven. 

But the time has been when any kind 
of bread was quite good enough, if in 
ample supply. Corn or wheat or buck- 
wheat or rye; bolted flour or shorts ; bran 
rising, salt rising, yeast, baking powder 
or “sour dough”; fried into pancakes, 
baked in a pan, or on a board, or in the 
ashes, or wrapped around a stick, or 
boiled in a kettle with a sprinkling“of salt 
— mush isn’t exactly bread, but it mighty 
well serves the same purpose. No mat- 
ter how brief the bill-of-fare, there was 
plenty, so long as the bread held out. 
Perchance our forefathers ate bread be- 
cause it was “ filling ” but they certainly 
did not greet the task with reluctance. 
Incredible as it may seem, there are still 
districts of the United States wherein 
the people live as simply as did our pro- 
genitors two or three generations back, 
and who actually eat bread as though 
they liked it. 

Forty years ago, in Towa, we had a 
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neighbor who visited us an average of 
once a week, generally before breakfast, 
always carrying an empty pail or bag, 
and always commencing conversation by 
the query, “How are you fixed for 
bread-timber?” Bread-timber! In the 
pioneer days, when grist mills were few 
and far between, a sudden freshet might 
sweep away a dam or destroy a water- 
wheel, and the disaster was felt for 
scores of miles around. Near the Elm 
Fork of Trinity River, fourteen miles 
northwest of Dallas, Texas, stood the 
first steam grist mill of what was then 
the Three Forks Country. The terri- 
tory was later sub-divided into counties 
thirty miles square, and this mill sup- 
plied with flour and meal the widely 
scattered dwellers of two tiers of coun- 
ties north, east and south, and as far 
west as ranchmen dare risk themselves in 
the hunting grounds of the Comanches 
and Kiowas. Grist came to Witt’s Mill 
even from the irrigated valleys of New 
Mexico. In 1881 the writer lived with- 
in a stone’s throw of the site of this old 
mill, and among his neighbors were men 
who had seen scores of grain-laden wag- 
ons standing singly and in clusters 
among the mesquites or under the big 
pecan trees, each booked for attention in 
the order of its arrival. Men who came 
to mill often brought their families and 
camped contentedly during the days or 
weeks of delay. Men, women and chil- 
dren from the high prairies or the broken 
cross-timber country, unaccustomed to 
the malaria-breeding mosquitoes of the 
river bottoms; men with time hanging 
somewhat heavily on their hands, who 
found here an abundance of whiskey to 
be drank, other men as ready as them- 
selves for boasting and quarrelling, and 
with revolvers as prompt as their own 
to take up the dispute when words failed. 
So it came about that Witt’s Mill had 
its graveyard. But still came the loads 
of bread-timber — unground ; tarried for 
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a time and returned ground, that there 
might be loaves and pones and tortillas 
to fill hungry mouths. 

Going to mill was a serious duty in 
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yet common in the backwoods of our 
Southern States, and not infrequently 
occasions for their use arise. On a 
pinch, in an hour or so one can grind 


MAKING GRITTED BREAD. 


Photo by LAWRENCE C. RANDALL, Columbus, Ohio. 


those days. It is still such in regions 
where the baker’s wagon cometh not and 
the nearest country store is a matter of 
eight or ten miles away. Hand mills are 


enough corn for a family johnny cake on 
an old-fashioned box coffee-mill. <A 
more primitive way was to parch the 
corn slightly and break it in a wooden 
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mortar —a method learned from the 
Indians. In time of greatest stress the 
wash-pot would be swung over the fire, 
and shortly there would be “hulled corn” 
for all—but lye hominy is not bread. 
Neither, for that matter, is green corn, 
though with the incoming of the roast- 
ing ear season the drain on the meal bag 
or flour barrel noticeably slackened. 
And when the silks of the corn hung mat- 
ted and black from the ear tip, and the 
hidden grains no longer yielded to thumb 
pressure upon the husk — then came the 
feast of the year. 

Who of you have eaten bread made 
from .grated corn? “Gritted bread” it 
is called, at least throughout the South, 
and the earth can offer no other as sweet 
and satisfying. Gather the ears before 
the milk of the grain has hardened; 
make your grater from a square of tin, 
punched full of holes with an 8-penny 
cut nail, and fastened on a bit of board, 
with its rough side curved outward. 
How the implement is used, the accom- 
panying photograph fully explains. As 
to the “ mixin’s,” custom differs. You 
can use buttermilk and soda, or sweet 
milk and baking powder; an egg may or 
may not prove a welcome addition. It 
is a matter of individual taste. Baked 
any way, every way, gritted bread 
stands in a class by itself. The fact that 
the civilized world is so generally exist- 
ing without it, may be accepted as a dis- 
credit to civilized intelligence or taste— 
whichever you please. S. D. BARNEs. 
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INDIAN HEROINES. 








A small Sioux Indian party, consisting 
of two squaws, their two papooses and 
an Indian escort, were on their way 
across the Reservation, near Rosebud, 
South Dakota, in a conveyance drawn by 
one horse. Near evening their wagon 
collapsed. The Indian got upon the horse 
and rode off for assistance. It was in the 


latter part of last January, and, though 
it had been a fair winter’s day, suddenly 
a severe blizzard came up. The two 
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squaws began to look for shelter for 
themselves, but more especially for their 
papooses. Now, an Indian is supposed 
to be able to find his way about in the 
dark, but even the original American gets 
lost occasionally. Half blinded by the 
furious blizzard, the two squaws lost 
their way. It was bitter cold—too cold 
even for the robust papooses. There was 
only one thing to be done, and the two 
squaws did it heroically. They took off 
their blankets and dressed and wrapped 
them about the papooses. The lee side 
of a shallow canyon gave them a slight 
protection from the whirling and falling 
snow. 

In a story, the squaws would have been 
rescued just in the nick of time by the 
Indian brave; but this is no story. It is 
a tragic incident of life. The Indian 
brave did return, but he failed to find 
the squaws and papooses. It was not. 
until the following morning that a party 
of Indians set out to search for them, 
and when finally discovered the squaws 
were frozen to death. The papooses 
were sleeping warmly and comfortably 
in the clothing and blankets of their 
brave mothers. 

Those two Indian mothers were hero- 
ines in every sense of the word. They 
deserve a large monument, and upon it 
should be inscribed, by a poet of genius, 
the manner of their death. However, 
they were only ignorant, unimportant 
savages, and they will get no monument. 
But a heroic action is never done wholly 
in vain. The two papooses will always 
remember the sacrifice of their mothers; 
for there are numerous incidents in his- 
tory which show that the Indian is grate- 
ful and that he does not forget his bene- 
factor. The war-like deeds of the In- 
dian have been amply recorded in our 
history, but what about the heroic do- 
mestic sacrifice and patience of the 
squaw? Her history is a sad one of 
continual slavery and immolation. The 
death of the two Indian heroines con- 
tains a glorious moral for all women who 
are inclined to complain of the trials of 
motherhood. Woman is the mother of 
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man, and for that reason we honor her, 
whether she be black, yellow, red, or 
white. This little story of maternal love 
and sacrifice is another beautiful touch 
of Nature that makes the whole world 
kin. Harry M. East, Jr. 


<i 


A DESERT RIDE. 


While finishing my High School course 
at Spokane, I received a cheque for ex- 
pense money and an invitation from my 
father, who was interested in mining in 





barn and the ponies were tied securely 
with strong rope halters to the wheels 
of a heavy wagon belonging to the owner 
of the hotel. While putting on the har- 
ness we were treated to an exhibition of 
bucking. The harness did not strike 
Roxie just right and the fun began, and 
not until the last strap was thrown off 
could she be induced to stop. It looked 
dangerous to me to hardle such horses, 
but Father remarked that Roxie was a 
pet beside Nigger (the other coal black 
member of the team, who was what is 

















OUR CAMP AT FLOWER LAKE. 





Eastern Nevada, to spend my summer 
vacation with him. He was waiting for 
me at Cobra—a new station on the 
Southern Pacific about 100 miles west 
of Ogden. We were up early the next 
morning, to prepare for the long drive 
of over 100 miles to the mining camps 
in the vicinity of Cherry Creek. While 
waiting for breakfast at the little hotel, 
we went out to feed and harness the 
broncos. Although it was the 8th of 
June, the air was cold and a light snow 
was falling intermittently. There was no 


known as a man killer). In hitching 
them to the light spring wagon, I no- 
ticed that Father had first run it well 
out into the open. As the last trace was 
fastened, he stepped into the wagon, call- 
ing to me to climb on from behind. Rear- 
ing on their hind-feet, the horses lunged 
forward through the sage brush as 
though they would tear everything to 
pieces. Although they soon quieted down, 
I followed on foot for nearly a mile 
before getting into the wagon. They had 
been broken as lead horses in a stage 
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team and knew no other way of starting. 
But they were tough as steel and well 
fitted for the long drives required in that 
country. 

Fifteen miles out we came to the first 
water. An immense warm spring bubbled 
up through the sand, furnishing sufficient 
water to irrigate several hundred acres 
of land which was utilized as a hay ranch. 
Some miles farther on we came to an 
alkali flat. The winter snows and spring 
rains had made the white soil sticky, and 
for five miles we toiled slowly along the 
putty-like trail. In some places the sur- 
face of the ground would shake under 
the tread, and the wheels of a wagon 
would soon sink through if left standing. 
Late in the afternoon we reached Flower 
Lake. Although it was early for camp- 
ing, we decided to stop for the night, as 
it was 40 miles to the next water. Flower 
Lake is a series of pools formed from a 
number of geyser-like springs that bub- 
ble up through the soil. The water is 
quite warm, but pure, and furnishes drink 
for the animals for many miles around. 
The illustration shows our camp. The 
pile of wood had been hauled from the 
foothills by the sheepmen who occasion- 
ally camped there. Wrapped’ in our 
blankets and covered by the tarpaulin, we 
spent a comfortable night, notwithstand- 
ing the constant howling of the coyotes 
and the fact that a family of field mice, 
which had made their home in the wood 
pile, attempted to make a nest in my hair. 

We were up at daylight and, after a 
hasty breakfast of bacon, potatoes and 
coffee, were off on the day’s drive of 
seventy-one of as long, dreary, monoto- 
nous miles as any one ever traveled. The 
valley in which we were traveling is 
really a plateau 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, from 5 to 15 miles wide, and run- 
ning 150 miles north and south between 
two ranges of mountains. There are no 
rivers—the small streams from the moun- 
tains simply disappearing in the sand. 
An Irishman explained the situation by 
saying that the Creator had run out of 
rivers before he reached Nevada. The 
country is covered with sage brush and is 
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the winter feeding ground for immense 
herds of sheep that feed on the sage and 
dry grass and are driven north to better 
pasture each spring. Numerous bands of 
wild horses are still to be found, and 
several times the stallions from such a 
band circled about our team at a safe 
distance, while their followers stood lined 
up like a troop of cavalry waiting the 
return of the leaders. These horses are 
small, but some of them are fine looking 
animals. We tried to get a snap-shot of 
some of them, but dust always interfered. 
The old stories about the leaders of these 
wild bands enticing tame horses to join 
them are true, except that instead of en- 
ticing them they get behind them and 
literally drive them into the herd. We 
found it necessary on several occasions 
to fire at them with the rifle, in order to 
prevent them coming near the horses 
when hobbled. 

After leaving Flower Lake there was 
no habitation for 40 miles. In this soli- 
tude there is very little animal life. Even 
the coyote and the jack-rabbit disappear, 
and only the little brown coated desert 
bird is left, to sip the morning dew and 
make its home among the rattlesnakes 
and lizards. At Curries Ranch, where 
there is another group of springs, the 
team was fed and rested and the home 
stretch of 31 miles begun. The raw 
winds, hot sun and alkali dust had blis- 
tered my face until I couldn’t smile with- 
out cracking it. It seemed as though the 
long, snake-like trail would never end; 
but as the dusk of the long day creeps 
up toward the hills, the old town of 
Cherry Creek looms up like a mirage 
and the tired horses stumble into the old 
stockade, built with cedar trees when the 
place was a station on the line of the 
Pony Express, the Overland Stage and 
the Government telegraph line to Cali- 
fornia. The picture shows the old stage 
in front of the saloon—a typical scene. 

At the close of the Civil War, Cherry 
Creek was a prosperous mining centre; 
but the fall in the price of silver and the 
distance from transportation brought ruin 
to its owners, and within a radius of a 
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few miles may be seen many abandoned 
mines and the ruins of a number of 
smelters, with buildings rotted down and 
expensive machinery tumbled into piles 
of rusted junk. It was a pathetic picture 
and may form the basis for a future 
story. I spent two delightful months in 
the country and secured a large number 
of valuable zodlogical specimens for the 
High School. Carv D. RANEY. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUNG HUNTERS. 


When you see steam issuing from a 
hole in the ground on a cold day, you 





roll off into your trap; you can also 
use barrel hoops and sacks, putting a 
couple or more at each place where the 
log is smooth and where they will slide 
into the sacks easily. These turtles, 
when large, will bring a good price if 
shipped to the city market. 

If several young hunters be passing 
along a road or through the woods and 
see a hawk or an owl sitting on the limb 
of a tree, every one should not stop for 
a shot at it, else it will be sure to fly. 
Let the best shot among you stop, while 
the others walk slowly on as if they had 
not seen it; it will not be so apt to notice 














A DESERT RIDE.——The Old Stage Pulling into Cherry Creek, Nevada. 





may know an qnimal of some kind is 
denned up there—a skunk, possum, 
mink, coon or a fox. Set a good steel 
trap in the hole, so an animal cannot get 
out without getting into your trap, and 
you'll be almost sure to catch him. 

To trap turtles, make a frame 4 ft. 
long and 2 ft. wide. Take some gunny- 
sacks and make a bag the same size and 
about 3 ft. deep. Fasten in frame; then 
find some logs that turtles climb up on; 
fasten your frame close alongside of 
log, having frame about 10 inches out 
of water. When turtles are on log, ap- 
proach from opposite side and they will 


the one boy who has stopped and he may 
have a chance to kill it. A hawk or 
owl will allow people to pass nearer 
them without flying if the people keep 
moving and appear not to see them than 
if they stop and look in that direction. 
To take skunk scent off the hands: 
First wash in warm water, using tar 
soap; then get a shovelful of red-hot 
wood coals and sprinkle corn-meal or 
bran over them; be sure to sprinkle 
enough to cause plenty of smoke—hold- 
ing your hands over the fire. The scent 
can be taken out of clothing the same 
way. Hang them on the backs of chairs 
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near the fireplace, each article in a place 
by itself. Another way is to hang your 
clothes around the room and then throw 
plenty of ground coffee on a good hot 
stove; this will make a smoke which 
will kill all noxious smells. Take the 
scent off your hands by washing them in 
strong hot coffee—the same as you drink 
for breakfast, only stronger. 

To keep foxes away from a bed of 
very young pigs which you find in the 
woods too young to move, string some 
trace-chains around the bed, so a fox 
cannot get to them without jingling the 
chains. The same arrangement will keep 
an old fox out of a hen-house where the 
door is open or where there are cracks 
in the sides or out of a sheepfold where 
there are young lambs. An old fox is 


scared well-nigh to death at the jingle 
of a chain, because he has heard this 
sound so often when the jaws of a steel 
trap come together—perhaps taking toll 
of him in the form of a foot, which he 
had to gnaw off in order to escape be- 


fore the trapper arrived. Then no human 
being knows how many times foxes have 
crept up to where their fellows were 
caught in traps in the woods and heard 
that ominous jingle as the unfortunate 
one tugged at the chain. Thus, centu- 
ries of such experiences have instilled 
into the fox’s nature almost as great a 
fear of this sound as of the report of 
a gun. 

A good way to kill mink is to take a 
small calibre rifle and when you find a 
mink den during your rambles step up 
and stamp your foot hard near the hole. 
Then walk off to one side a bit and raise 
your gun, draw a bead on the opening 
in the ground and stand perfectly still. 
In two minutes Mr. Mink will poke his 
head out and if you are a good shot he 
is yours. Another mode of capturing 
the mink is to lie about streams on wet, 
foggy days and shoot him. They travel 
a great deal in such weather and by se- 
lecting a spot where you can keep well 
hidden, yet commanding a long stretch 
of beach under some overhanging bank, 
you stand a good chance to secure an 
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occasional shot. Of course you would 
not be apt to get many in a day, but one 
mink represents a pretty good day’s work 
at the price their skins sell for—a prime 
mink pelt being worth from $4.00 to 
$5.00. In hunting him this way, one 
characteristic of the animal should be 
borne in mind—namely, his persistency in 
going whichever way he wishes to go. 
If a mink starts to go up or down a 
brook, he’s going that way before he 
gets through trying or lose his life; the 
more anybody tries to prevent him, the 
more desperate he grows in his efforts 
to accomplish his aim. So if one sees 
you and turns back startled, do not fol- 
low him, but crouch down in a conve- 
nient hiding place and wait; 90 chances 
to 1 he will soon be back again. 
Kansas City, Mo. Isaac Motes. 


———__<— 


THE CARLETON CASE. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

The author of this story is Ellery H. 
Clark, who has also written ‘“ Loaded 
Dice.” The illustrations are by Geo. 
Brehm, and wonderfully add to the in- 
terest of the reader. Quite naturally, a 
Sports AFIELD man would look into a 
book as he would look up from the 
cafion of Wall Street — hoping to catch 
sight of a bit of bright blue sky. There 
is much about Wall Street and the click 
of the ticker is in evidence; but the reader 
goes far afield with the author, and the 
blue sky and the touch of Nature have 
not been omitted. In the first chapter 
the Doctor’s talk with his dog is so ap- 
preciative of the animal’s traits that the 
dog-lover takes off his hat to Mr. Clark. 
No chump could write such a chapter— 
or any part of such a story. And the 
whole book will be appreciated by those 
who reason as they read. There is plot- 
ting and murder and sudden death in 
“ The Carleton Case,” the same as in our 
own range of experiences, but—like 
Henry Van Dyke’s Other Wise Man’s 
lie—these seem inevitable. The book 
will prove our commendation true. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 











